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End of a Prairie Pipelin. 


* Not oil, but wheat, from countless farms on the sweeping Prairies flows from the grain bins and elevators to box 
cars in an unbroken stream to the Port of Churchill where it pours forth into the holds of the world’s freighters. See 
story on page 12, 
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FOLLOW FOOTBALL. 


from Coast to Coast with 


AL SHAVER 


He's the Greatest ! Follow his play-by-play 
BIG FOUR and WIFU Broadcasts 


CFR BABIC 


One ‘thing about a child is that he never thanks you for doing - 
. He is so sure you want to. 


something for him. . 
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| Al Ghristmas 
... Present 


That will be a reminder to a friend every month of the year, 
and will cost little, is a subscription to the— 


FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO FARM SUBSCRIBERS 


10 Years for $1 OO 


"This Special farm rate applies only in Manitoba; Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. All others, $1.00 per year. 


Send cheque, postal note, or money order to: 


THE: FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


Box 620, Calgary, Alberta 


Application Form :— Please Mark : s 
NEW [] or RENEWAL [7] 
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The future . 
of the 


~The Dairy business, to survive, must keep abreast 
of modern manufacturing techniques and put them into 
practice. The manufacturing of one product in small 
plants does not fit in today’s modern business practice. 


To be successful today and give the maximum ser- 
vice with the best possible returns to the producer, 
plants must be so situated as to obtain the highest pos- 
sible volume and the“opportunity to handle, manufac- 
ture, or procéss a variety of products. That the indus- 
try is fully aware of this trend is reflected in the mor- 
tality among the smaller plants. Canada, in 1942 had 
2,000 plants handling milk and cream, in 1957 there are 
988. The same period shows a reduction in the number 
of Cheese factories from 1,200 to 427 and the number 
of small creameries dropped from 1,459 to 1,040. 


In spite of the reduced number of factories today, 
they are handling more than twice the volume of fluid 
milk and cream, manufacturing more than 17,000,000 
Ibs. more butter than all factories in 1942. 5 


More volume in fewer plants resulted in more 
money for the producer. Between 1941 and 1956 the 
farm, price of milk for fluid sales increased by 131% and 
the farm price for churning cream by 76%. Wages in 
the industry increased by 162%. Notwithstanding these 
increased payments to producers — the consumer was 
asked to pay only an 80% increase for fluid milk and 
only 71% for butter. 


The industry feels that they have complete justifi- 
cation for the consolidating of their facilities wherever 
possible and as the opportunity arises, this point of view 
is accepted by the vast majority of producers, who, after 
the first initial disappointment in the closing of a local 
creamery realize that greater savings have been made 
possible to the ultimate benefit of both producer and 
consumer. 


Ship your dairy products to the’ C, A. D. Pool “owned 


and operated by those it serves.” 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CENTRAL ALBERTA AND IN THE 
SOUTH AT CALGARY, BROOKS AND LETHBRIDGE. 


ACCORDION 
LOANED 


FREE! 


‘No need to put down any money 
jon an accordion while you jesinl 
‘to play. That’s right, not even: 
‘a. deposit. Kent’s loan you an 
accordion FREE, And with Kent’s: 
wonderful Home Study Course? 
‘the whole family can learn while, 


you pay only for the course. 
Get the full details today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


i KENTS ACCORDION COLLEGE: 
(293 Kennedy St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 
‘Rush your free booklet. I want to 


‘know more about your accordion 
‘course.’ FF 


Secor cccevececccccccescoesoes 


‘Name 


Address. sttvececcccecceccegsccececs 


BACKACHE 
May beWarning 


Backache is often caused by lazy kidney 
action. When kidneys get out of order, 
excess acids and wastes remain in the 
system. Then backache, disturbed rest 
or that tired-out and heavy-headed feeling 
may soon follow. That’s the time to take 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate 
the kidneys to normal action. Then you 
feel better—sleep better—work better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. . i 
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Western Canada’s Pioneer Agricultural Magazine 
Founded in 1905 by Charles W. Peterson 
P.O. Box 620, Calgary, Alberta 


Editor — William N. Love, B.Sc. Agriculture 


Published Monthly by Farm and Ranch Review Limited 

Printed by Western Printing & Lithographing Co. Ltd. - 

Authorized as Second Class Mail — P.O. Dept., Ottawa. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


. H. PEIRCE, Representative 


No. 11 


Room 410, 86 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ont. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: To bona-fide farmers residing in B.C., Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba when remittance is made direct to our office, 15c for one year, 25c 


for two years, 50c for five years, to all others $1.00 a year. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES — 90c per agate line. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING : 12c per word per insertion. Minimum charge for eee - 


fied-Advertising, $2.50. 
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Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
'-¥.\h @ HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 

Loss of Physical Vigor 


40 If you have these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to Glandu- 
lar Dysfunction . . . a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre- 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malian Aney 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that. tells how Glandular Dys- 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance in your life. 
Write byte 4 There is no obligation. 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-234, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


NEW —SISAL-GLAZE 
GLASS REPLACEMENT 


PERFECT FOR 
POULTRY HOUSE 
GLAZING 


ie 


x; 
Sisal-Glaze is the new long-lasting 
clear plastic product that’s sure to 
save you money. It comes in roll 
form and is a cinch to apply. 
Saves both material and labor 
costs. Houses will be warmer due 
to tighter construction possible. 
No breakage problems — minimum 
maintenance. Sisal-Glaze alsd 
transmits the beneficial ultraviolet 
and infrared rays of the sun. Stop 
in for samples and complete price 
information. You'll be amazed at 
the low cost of Sisal-Glaze. 


Canada Roof Products 
Co. Lid. 
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HOW CAN | GET EXTRA PREMIUM 
ON MY HOGS ? The quickest method 
is to cross your present herd with a 
good lLandrace boar. It has been 


TARPS—CANVAS 


FITTED TRUCK COVERS 
100% PURE DOWN-FILLED PARKAS, 
Heavy Duty Zippers, Cut to Order 
FLAME-RESISTANT and WATER 
PROOF CANVAS, CANVAS REPAIRS 


TENT and 
(or AWNING LTD. 


614A - 17tn Ave. W., — Ph. AM 2-7606 
‘Our Business Covers a Lot of Things’’ 


proven by a large Canadian Packing 
Plant that a large percentage of Land- 
race crosses gradeé much higher. 


We 
offer the best blood lines that money 
will buy, and sell at reasonable prices. 
Weanlings, four-month-old sows and 
boars, serviceable boars, guaranteed in- 
pig sows. Catalogue. 


TONRA STOCK FARM 


/R.R. No. 3, HOLLAND CENTRE, ONT, 


Mount. Royal Callie 
SPRING SEMESTER 


Commences... 


FEBRUARY 3, 1958 


Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 


“STEVE” formerly of the 
Avenue Grill 


Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) — For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
“to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort.or inconvenience. 


GRADE Xil 


You can obtain up to 20 credits in Grade XII subjects in this semester. 
The full year’s course is given in all Grade XII subjects with Final 
Examinations in June. 


RESIDENCE ACCOMMODATION 


A limited number of out-of-town students can be accommodated at the 
College Residences. Such students will enjoy modern residences and 
dining-room facilities, supervised study periods and the physical train- 
ing facilities of the Dr. G. D. Stanley Gymnasium. 


| Mount Royal College 


era ae 


Invites you to come as you are at 


MELDON’S 
_ RESTAURANT 


112 SEVENTH AVENUE WEST 
When in CALGARY bring the 
whole family to. our Spacious, Air- 
conditioned Dining Room and en- 


joy good food. All Welcome! 


In case after case, while gently i 
relieving pain actual reduction I ALGARY. ALBERTA H = 
(shrinkage) took place. I MAGIC 
Most amazing of all—results were i MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! |. i (he Teche tt 
so thorough that sufferers made ,~| 1 The REGISTRAR, MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE, FR-11-57 | NOVELTIES 
eg alps opal wee have ceased ' 7th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta. ' erro em (6) <> 
r aa : i i n, & CO f your illustrated prospectus and 
The secret Is a new healing sub- I datas of no Bemester cea aha how a can gecare the qanoesary High School J A K E S 
stance Sig Dune l aiscoyery of a | credits. : i NEWS and NOVELTIES 
famous scientific institute. : 
; : i NAME ADDRESS J 247 - 8th AVENUE EAST 
Now this new healing substance foe a ee ee ee eee aie ee ] CALGARY _ ALBERTA 
is offered in suppository or ointment n r en a 
form called Preparation H. Ask for eee ST RUE AA ear csseaay ae Hegeey PoP oe i CHRISTMAS JOKE NOVELTIES 
it at all drug stores—money back i GRADE 22 36 ie, Credits Required 2.0.0.0... i Largest Selection in Calgary 
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In Inco’s new matte separation process, the 
molten matte comes from huge Bessemer con- 
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14-ton ladles, There, it is poured into brick-lined 
cooling moulds and covered. with insulated steel 


solidifies, nature works her magic. At the end of 
the controlled cooling cycle, the nickel and copper 


verters to the casting and cooling building in hoods, During the cooling period, while the matte — sulphides have each formed into separate crystals. 


[neo Research solves the “riddle of the rock” 


- New method developed for separating 
nickel and copper in Sudbury ores — 


The “riddle of the rock”—how to 
separate nickel and copper when they 
are both present in the same ore—had 
plagued mankind for centuries. It con- 
founded early attempts to produce 
copper from the ores mined near 
Sudbury, Ontario. 


The Orford process of separating 
nickel and copper helped put the 
Canadian nickel industry on its feet 
and seryed it well for many years. 


Recently Inco developed a new and 
better method of separating the nickel 
and copper present in the Sudbury ores, 


After careful study, involving hundreds © 


of laboratory experiments and a long 
period of pilot plant operation, Inco 
research found a way to put nature 
to work solving the “‘riddle of the rock’” 


Inco metallurgists discovered how 
to cool molten matte under carefully 
controlled conditions so that the 
copper and nickel sulphides form 
into independent crystals which can 
be separated by conventional means. 


The new matte separation process is 
another example of the way Inco re- 
search is finding better ways to find, 
mine, smelt and refine Canada’s great 
store of mineral wealth. 


, 
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INCO SCHOLARSHIPS 
available 
for High School Graduates 


To help capable and deserving high 
school and preparatory school grad- 
uates get a university education, 
Inco has established 100 four year 
scholarships in Canadian colleges 
and universities. Twenty-five 
scholarships have been awarded for 
the academic year 1957-1958 and 
twenty-five will be awarded for each 
succeeding year so that all 100 
scholarships will be in effect by 
September, 1960. Forcomplete 
information, write for free brochure 
on THE INCO SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAMME, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO : 
Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys; ORC Brand Copper, Tellurium, Selenium, Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals; Cobalt and Iron Ore. 
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Cow-birds in the nest: 
Producers should check their eggs before they hatch 


MPHE Cow-bird is the feathered opportunist 

who puts his eggs in other bird's nests. 
Hatched, reared and protected by his foster 
parents, the new creature builds his strength 
and then throws everyone out. 


Alberta poultrymen ‘will soon cast their - 


ballots and decide whether they want to 
collect all their eggs in one marketing board 
basket. 
compel a fair price for their eggs, but they 
must also decide whether they are iriviting 
any political cow-birds to eventually take 
over the nest. Unfortunately the economic 
decision must also be a political decision. 


Promoters of the marketing plan say its 
objective is to level out the peaks and val- 
-leys of the price structure by negotiated 
long-term contracts between the Marketing 
Board and the Consumer Trade. They hope, 
thereby, to check the speculator with his 
cold storage units, who is able to buy cheap 
-and sell dear at the farmer’ s expense. Sup- 
porters — including “the Farmers’ Union — 
make no claim that the plan is a cure-all for 
the poultry industry, to result in unlimited 
markets, high profits and no worries. Even 
with the plan in effect, producers presently 
suffering individual lossés may still suffer 
collective losses. 


Once. given the authority to act, and 
“once prices are levelled out” it is inevitable 
that our fine feathered friends in the regu- 
lating body would seek out new targets and, 
therefore, new things to regulate. No doubt 


the first thing would be to play with the law . 


of supply and demand to somehow create an 
artificial shortage of eggs and boost the price 
of eggs to consumers. i 


If that’s the way the producer wants it, 


that's the way he should have it, for its about. 


time some pressure was brought to bear to 
give farmers their fair share of the nation’s 
boom. One can hardly rise to the defence 
of the well-fed city resident, with his high 
stondard of living, his over-time pay, his 
Christmas bonus, his unemployment insur- 
ance and other fringe benefits. .If the cost 
of food is high its no fault of the farmer who 


ae gets a miserably small cut of the price paid. 


Yet all producers must give the plan 
careful. consideration before voting. The 
only thing really clear about the plan is the 
word “compulsory”, and anything compul- 
sory is a dangerous socialistic weapon that 
can be sharpened up to cut both ways... 
the consumer, AND the producer. Promo- 
ters, unfortunately, use the innocuous term 

“orderly marketing” which could easily- 
cover a multitude of sins, and has the same 


odd ring about it as other smooth slogans 


like “People’s . Democratic Republic’. and 
“People's Police”. 

Farmers must co-operate to collectively 
influence their markets, but to conform to.a 
“System” is not the same as to co-operate 
with fellow producers.. “The way of any 
regulating group is akin to the way of fleas 


with dogs. An unwary pooch can pick up a 


Producers want united strength to 


¢ 


- * potato chips, and are sold by the farm- 


lot of ‘em in a hurry, they breed fast, and 
once installed. they're mighty hard. to 
eradicate.” 


-This is an issue to think about. In vot- 
ing for.a compulsory plan with built-in 
authority and arming it with economic and 
legal weapons, is a farmer inviting the cow- 
birds into his private nest? Is the legislation 
clearly harmless, or will a compulsory board 
hatch out something that will grow up armed 
with legal precedent, protected by built-in 
legislation, and dictating with socialistic au- 
thority; to feather its own political nest! 

Be sure to vote ! 


Fora fiedtaines bag of potato chips: 
The consumer pays about 39c. 

The potato. producer gets about 4/5c. 
Potatoes are the basic ingredient of 


di at i 


‘er at about 2'2¢ a pound. Truckers, 
; handlers, processors, bag-makers, re- 
: tailers all make adequate profit in cash 
‘and fringe benefits, but what about 


_ | the farmer ? 


If the farmer gave away his po- 

tatoes, chips would still cost the con- 

’ sumer 38 cents a bag (38.22c to be 
exact). 


One-Sided 
partnership 


AEMEe and industry have the common 
business aim of national prosperity ... 
but the partners may. have a falling out ! 


For too long now prairie farmers have 
been left holding the empty money bag when 
the profits are “shared”. And for too long, 
the farmer has been trying to fight the Na- 
tion's inflation battles alone. It gets pretty 
discouraging to keep boosting farm produc- 
tion while cutting costs, and yet reaping no 
benefits for the effort. The spread between 
what the consumer pays for his goods and 
what the farmer receives gets wider every 
day, with labor raking in the difference. 


When Ottawa announced that an investiga-" 


tion is to be made into the matter, it put its 
finger on the most pressing problem facing 
agriculture today. 


The important thing for the Canadian 
public to realize is that farmers are not ask- 
ing for price increases in the goods they 
produce. {It would be folly to do’so... They 
know only too well that increased food 
prices would be immediately reflected in 


moré wage demands, cost of living bonuses, 


_ boosted freight rates, higher fuel bills, more 


costly tractors and cultivators .. . all the 
thousand-and-one ways that the buck can 
be passed back to make the farmer pay. The 
farmeris only asking for his fair share in the 
cash return from his products. He -has 
boosted production to cut costs and asks 
industry to do the same . 


The whole thing hinges around the 
word “production” Increasing production in 
industry would cut the costs of goods with- 
out cutting salaries. The wage dollar would 
go further. Big Time labor organizers turn a 
blind eye to this fact to further their own 
political ends, and the problem is further 
aggravated by the CCF party which advo- 
cates spending more and more of other peo- 


~ple’s money and producting less and less. 


By calling for shorter work weeks, higher 
civil service salaries, more fringe benefits, 
and more government subsidized non-pro- 
ducing outfits like the Canada Council, they 
win a few more votes with their smooth talk 
while they sell the economy down the river. 


If the farmer continues to be short- 
changed every way he turns, the socialists 
may have their chance to spend more of in- 
dustry’s tax money in farm subsidies... 
which, of course, never solved anything, but 
which will spread the misery more evenly 
throughout the population. This will tend to 
break up the one-sided partnership by killing 
the goose that is laying labor's golden egg. 
When honest. labor sees its hard-earned 
wages eaten up in taxes it may eventually 
turn on the professional organizers and so- 


:cialists who are now kidding them that they 


can get something for nothing. 


Pigs and 


planners 


Passing on your problems 
means passing on your 
freedoms too! 


SYMBOLIC and certainly tragic little war 
is being waged between. a farmer 
named McKarns and the Ohio Turnpike 


‘Commission. 


_It symbolizes the growing tendency for 
men to lose their freedom to their own ser- 
vants in the government, and it is tragic in 
that an Ohio Turnpike Commission — in typi- 
cal bureaucratic fashion — was able to con- 
fiscate Farmer McKarns’ property in the so- 
called public interest. Like a bolt from the 
blue, and with almost complete disregard 
of McKarns’ basic rights, a super-highway 
was laid across the very centre of his land. 


Naturally, McKarns could turn to. the 
courts to appeal his compensation, but how 


- difficult and expensive — nay, impossible — 


it is to defend oneself against civil servants 
in office who are supported by the vested 
interests and are willing to overlook a small 
injustice to achieve their own end. Instead 
of protecting the rights of the individual, 
which is perhaps the only real responsibility 
of a democratic government, it is leading the 
attack against him. 


The battle is almost over, but an inter- 
esting skirmish continues in one sector, which 
may be poetic justice after all. Somehow 
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EDITORIALS... 


Continued, 


the Government Commission failed to notice 
the interesting fact that McKarns is a pig 
farmer, and their big-time plans included a 
refreshment plaza or luncheon nook just 
where McKarn's property now ends and the 
“Government domain" begins. It seems that 
McKarn’s hogs are now becoming a nuis- 
ance and making the Government lunchroom 
something less than profitable. Apparently 
its simple today to take away a man’s land 
and: confuse his rights, but it is still a little 
difficult to prove that raising pigs on a farm 
is a nuisance. McKarns has the Turnpike 
lawyers stuck on their own fly-paper. 


It is a losing battle of course, but we 
throw in our lot with farmer McKarns, who — 
after all — is fighting our battle. It is not just 
a fatmer losing a strip of land, it is another 
victory for bureaucracy over the rights of the 
individual . . . victories that are small in- 
deed, but when taken cumulatively are erod- 
ing at the freedom of every man today. 


Big Government is increasingly losing 
sight of the fact that it is the servant of the 
people — not their master. 


The individual farmer-is one of the Iast 
strongholds of independence against the 
growing army of planners and socializers 
who produce nothing but regulate more of 
our activities daily. Every time a farmer 
turns over a single responsibility of his own 
to the Government, he forges another link in 
the socialistic chain that could eventually 
bind him as a slave. 


When the death knell of farmer Mc- 
Karn's freedom is sounded, don't ask for 
whom it tolls... it tolls for you. 


Farmers taxed 
for city 
shopping .. . 


Bring back the toll gate 


with its single tribute 


RAIRIE city councils have pulled a subtle 
switch on an old feudal scheme that 
would make an old-time tax-collector turn 
green with envy. The weapon they use Is 
the innocuous parking meter. 


Medieval toll-gates could efficiently ex- 
tract tribute from all merchants who profited 
by selling their wares in the heart of the city. 
Customers paid no direct tribute because 
they brought in their money to spend. 


Nowadays, merchants remain in the 
cities and pay their tributes in a business 
tax, but the customer from the country gets 
nicked both ways. Not only is he the instru- 
ment of profit for the merchant (and thereby 
for the city), but he must also pay an addi- 
tional tribute in the ‘form of a parking tax. 
Prairie merchants who look with concern at 
dipping sales graphs may well look with 
concern at this parking tax too. For this is 
one of the things that drives farmers to the 
mail-order houses. The farmer who has 
used a tank of gas and travelled many 
miles over bumpy secondary roads has al- 
ready paid his tax to the city merelv by the 
inconvenience of coming tc town to spend 


his money. It is pretty annoying for a farmer 
to be held up by these mechanical thieves 
and robbed of a nickle or dime every time 
he stops his car. 


The installation of parking meters was 
based on the idea of musical chairs. . . only 
not so much fun. Every time the nickle 
runs out everybody changes parking space, 


and the customers are shared from store to 


store. It was also to keep office workers 
from parking all day in the main shopping 
districts. But then someone discovered that 
this could be a valuable source of city profit. 


Initially the parking meters were just 
time clocks, the real deterrent to be the park- 
ing fine. Yet, councils have discovered they 
can extort even more money through in- 
creasing meter rates. * 

They have not speeded up the music for 
the musical chairs since the deterrent to 
over-parking remains the threat of a police 
ticket. . but they have struck a bonanza in 
ready cash. These nickles and dimes from 
the customers mount.up. In the one city of 


Calgary they amount to an average of 


$130,000.00 a year. 

It's no wonder that business is moving to 
the suburbs like the medieval merchant who 
camped beneath the town walls, and it’s no 
wonder that the farm mail-order business is 
booming. 


Closing the 


barn door 


TAWA hopes to close the door of Can- 

ada's treasure house before the treasure 
is all gone. The setting up of a Royal Com- 
mission to probe all phases of Canadian ex- 
port of oil, gas, coal, water and uranium is 
not ad moment too soon 


Uromium is the most important mili- 
tary resource in the world today, and for 
that reason alone our supplies should not be 
developed just for foreigners. 


The coal industry isn't exactly booming 
— far from it — but it is still a vast hoard 
of fuel and chemical wealth that will eventu- 
ally be put to use, and Alberta alone has 
from 1/10th to 1/15th of the world’s known 
supplies. ° 


Canada’s reserves of natural gas and oil 
are now a by-word around the world, but 
here at home natural gas has been the 
prima donna of the nation’s big give-away 
show, with more and more pipelines snaking 
their way south to the border carrying Can- 
ada’s wealth to another country. This is 
good business for United States’ consumers, 
and it is also good business for the Canadian 
who is able to amass considerable wealth 
from the production and export of same. 
But it is certainly not good business if Ameri- 
cans are making the money at both ends of 
the line, and even worse if they are sub- 
sidized by Canada to do it. It’s time that 
Ottawa stopped standing idly by while our 
prairie heritage is dwindling. ; 

Perhaps the Royal Commission will help 
us protect our birthright. While the Prairies 
are pouring our resources across the border 
as fast as lines can be built, and eastern 
Canada is digging out its mineral treasure to 
export by the ship-load, its hoped that some- 
thing will be left for our Canadian grand- 
children. 


CBC 
blabbermouth 


(CANADIAN taxpayers have been given an 

interesting little lesson in the art of 

maintaining oneself at the expense of others 
. and of all things, from the CBC. 

The lesson appears in the “CBC Times”, 

a publication put out by the CBC apparently 

to show the public what a wonderful job the 


‘CBC “artists” are doing in spending its tax 


money, but which only gives more civil ser- 
vice jobs to writers, printers, and photo- 
graphers. . 

A recent issue shows how the CBC gets 
much of its vocal (but little of its financial) 
support. The item describes one of its radio 
plays which it says: “mildly spoofs the Can- 
ada Council and folklorists.” In “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me”, a professor from the 
east and in the pay of the Canada Council 
meets opposition as he combs the prairies 
collecting tall tales and folk songs. An MP., 
from Level Plains, Saskatchewan, has warn- 
ed the prairie residents that the “Canada 
Council meant $50-million of the taxpayer's 
money down the drain for culture! Fifty- 
million dollars to support old-maid poets and 
long-haired artists who couldn't tell whether 
their pictures hang upside or down.” 

But, continues the CBC article, when the 
residents of the prairiés learn that the pro- 
fessor is willing to pay for authentic folk lit- 
erature and when they think of the payments 
due on their curling rink, they tell their 
M.P.: “If ] was you, Wilber, I'd keep my big 
blabbermouth shut about the Canada Coun- 
cil’, Soon the local curling enthusiasts are 
preparing their own version of songs already 
available on current L.P. recordings and 
passing them off on the professor. 

So there you have it in black and white. 
The CBC has actually put to words and 
music how a government body such as itself 
is able to buy up support and thereby per- 
petuate its existence. A large pyumber of 
people who logically rebel at seeing their 
tax-money going down the drain in cultivat- 
ing “artists” who are turning their hobbies 
into full-time diversions, are being bought 
off. They are being paid by the CBC for pro- 
ducts for which their is no general demand. 
In return for these bribes, which in so many 
cases is exactly what they are, the CBC is 
given the loud vocal support of a minority 
who would feel themselves put-upon if they 
were asked to turn their talents to practical 
arts for which there is a growing demand in 
Canada... such as sign, or poster painting, 
or playing dance music. 

Only the CBC is entrenched with enough 
power and a tight enough hold on the na- 
tion's bankroll, to be so blatant as to publish 
one of its insidious methods of promoting 
itself to even bigger and better things. 


CBC Triumph 


Te Canadian public was treated to a 
splendid production by the CBC last 
month, when it caught both the pagentry and 
the dignity of the Royal Visit. 

This is pioneer work in a highly compli- 
cated and difficult- operation and the Cor- 
poration is to be congratulated. Let it be 
fully understood that CBC technicians and 
administrators are doing their best under the 
unusual difficulties of bureaucratic red tape, 
union interference, and the normal public 
resistence to government monopolies, 

Under the circumstances and conditions 
the management is to be highly congratu- 
lated, 


Muscle Maker... 


Young folks should take a close look at this gadget. 
Grandad used to harvest all his grain. 
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It’s the thing 
It’s a combination of scythe 


and flexible wooden fingers that cut the grain and held the grain with 


the heads in line in a single direction. 
This one is to be seen at the Mani- 


this instrument for days at a time. 


-toba Agricultural Museum near Austin. 


A 


Some sage has written that the wise 
man knows everything, but the smart 
man knows everybody. _ 

Ke * = 

Just when it looks as though the 
last frontiers had run-out, along 
comes the satelite, and fresh . hope 
for those inflamed with the pioneer 
spirit. A promotional group in Japan, 
interested’in whipping up interest in 
outer space is selling land on Mars 
at 200 yen (about four bits) an acre. 
However there is no doubt that U.N. 
will hold back a large acreage to 
throw open for homesteading. Ap- 
plications should be in early for al- 
though the earth is no great pump- 
kins as a planet, Mars is even a 
more piddling affair. Not even a 
good star, if it wasn’t so close. 
Mars is one seventh of the earth’s 
volume and 4,230 miles in diameter. 
Just about the right size in fact for 
all the Russians if someone can sell 
them the idea, ‘ 

* * * 

A bachelor tells us that some 
women’s voices, over the telephone, 
are very hard do extinguish, 

* 

Not being a SEN cook has its 
advantages. A newly married police- 
man in Britain, hurrying -his lunch, 
gulped down a whole crust of newly 
baked bread. 

Right after: arriving on duty. he was 
shot in the stomach. The bullet struck 
the undigested bread-crust and was 
deflected. Doctors said, without the de- 
flection, the wound would probably 
have been fatal. No doubf the police- 
man’‘s first words on being told, were: 
“Thank ‘ eavens she can’t make bread 


like mother used to makes 
* ¢ 


Don’t forget, ne to do your 
Christmas hinting early. 

‘ 4 * * * 

From the files of the Winnipeg 
Free Press we learn that 80 years 
ago Winnipeg barbers were thinking 


of raising the price of hair cuts to 


25c in line with some other western 
towns. In Winnipeg the price was 
still 15¢ and barbers felt this wasn’t 
_@ big enough cut. 


‘more versatile role in our lives. 


Grandad could — had to — wield 


It was called a cradle. 


And 70 years ago, a petition was 
being circulated to have an electric 
lamp put up at a main corner- which 
was described by a Winnipeg citizen 
as so dark at night that: “a black 


cat looked white” when ‘crossing ‘it. , 


a * * * 


If your wife just frets, and nags, and 


‘stews all during a rainy spell about odd 


jobs (like sprouting the potatoes), you 
could be doing, instead of laying 
around and ruining the living-room 
couch, you are lucky. In Formosa a 


_ Chinese housewife was arrested for 


forcing her jobless husband to drink di- 
luted hydrochloric acid. She told the 
court this was a cure for laziness (every 
housewife should have a‘ little knowl- 
edge of chemistry, perhaps). She claim- 
ed that the last time she had forced 
a slug of this down Lin Yu-Chu’s gul- 
let -he had worked steadily for months. 
* s * 

One of the compensations of early 
middle age to many women is the 
fact that their hair so often turns, 
overnight, from tattle-tale grey to 
black. 

= * * 

In this country there are about 

2,000,000 teen-agers’ who are NOT 


_ juvenile delinquents. 


* * ba 


From the Wall Street Journal — (A 
copy was sent here in error): 
was a time not so long ago when, if 
you saw a man taking a pill, you could 
be reasonably sure he either had a 
headache or indigestion. But times have 
changed and today pills play a far 
The 
harried business man takes a pill to 
keep him awake, a pill to make him go 
to sleep, a pill to pep him up, a pill to 
calm him down, a pill to give him vita- 
mins, and even a pill for lunch. Per- 
haps all this is the penalty for being 
the piller of the community.” 

* * * 

Love has been called a lot of 
things, but apparently it is still just 
one silly thing after another. 

: i * * * ; 

British citizens still fight for their 

rights, A bearded policeman was 


- canned from his job at Buckingham 


“There . 
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Guess what ? 


Farm and Ranch Photo. 


Recognize these pioneer items from the Manitoba Agricultural 
Museum ? The board of spikes on the left is difficult to make out, but 
it was for separating the wood from the flax fibre in making linen in the 


. home. 


In the centre is a portable coal-oil stove with two 4-inch wicks. 


‘That gadget on the right was carried by'most storekeepers and would 
chop off the desired plug of tobacco from the main stock about a yard 


long. 


palace when he appeared outside the 
Queen’s house wearing a heavy 5 
o’clock shadow. He said he was 
growing a beard. “Shave it off,’ said 
the inspector. “Nix,” said the police- 
man, “there’s nothing in the regula- 
tions against it.” After two month’s 
battle with the Home Ojfiee he got 
his job back. 

In another case a man was arrest- 
ed for sleeping on a park bench, be- 
cause “he was in a generally filthy 
condition”. The cop on this one 


~ brought a stern look to the judge’s 


face when he said,“the police. have 
the power at any time, for any reas- 
on they see fit,:-to order a person to 
leave the park.” “No so,’ said the 
judge, “if it were so it would come 
to the place where the police might 
permit only gentlemen with morn- 
ing coats and grey toppers in the 
parks, Case” dismissed.” 


But the garbagemen (dustmen in 
Britain) have had a set-back. An 
attempt is being made to stop “tot- 
ting’. This is the garbageman’s term 
for mucking through the “trash” 
which comes’ his way for items of 
value, either as keepsakes or for re- 
sale. The practice has long been con- 
sidered the garbageman’s privilege. 
In the London area- concerned the 
boys are out on strike with the slog- 
an: NO TOTTING — NO WORK! 

+ * * * 

A headline in a Canadian paper 
reads: HAIG TO LEAD SENATE — the 
puzzle in this item is: -how can anyone 
lead an outfit that isn’t going anywhere? 

* * * 

An Eastern farmer’s hired man 
felt that he had had enough of the 
wasps buzzing around the barn. So 
he decided to burn them out. He did 
— very successfully. 5,000 bales of 
hay, 2,000 bushels of barley, 200 
loads of manure, a utility shed, a 
garage, 3 drums of gasoline and the 
barn went up with the wasps. 

zi ae a | ; 

Slow down! You can’t take it 
with you and the government won't 
let you have it while you’re here. 

* cs . 


Evidently one man is (after marriage) 
as bad as another. 

A former trapeze star, speaking on 
the BBC network in Britain, tells this 
about her husband: “When I first met 
Ronnie Smart, son of the famous animal 
trainer, he said he wasn't going to have 
me risk my neck on the trapeze, so he 
married me. Now he lets a ten-ton ele- 


‘to New York in half an hour. 


phant walk over me and put his foot 


on my face — or shuts me'in a eage 
with the polar bear.” 
* * * 


A Soviet scientist tells the world 
(and their statements carry more 
weight lately) that a ballistic rocket 
might take passengers from Moscow 
The 
Russians feel, though, that for the 
time being, unless operated from this 
end that the idea is impractical. 
Starting from Moscow it is feared 
few, if any, return tickets could be 
sold. 

* * * ra 

An English lawyer observes: “It 
is @ common notion that while we 
ourselves ..are ..grossly ..overworked 
and scandalously underpaid, the other 
fellow gets far too much for doing 
nothing.” 

* * * 
(From the Gilcrafter) 

Doc Reters asked Ez Tike how 

well he sleeps. Ez claims he sleeps 


‘purty good nights and mornings, but 


afternoons he just seems to twist and 
turn. 


When Ez was fired over at the 
pottery works, Bill Clem applied for 
the vacancy. Clancy, the foreman, 
told him: “Ez didn’t deave no vac- 
ancy.” : 

* * * 

Many people have violent and posi- 
tive opinions on matters which don’t 
affect them, and which they feel safe 
in assuming never will, such as racial, 
religious and political problems and 
ideas foreign to their way of life — like 
the old joke: 3 We 

“Comrade,” said the examiner to the 
would-be communist, “what would you 
do if you obtained 2 million rubles?” 

“I would give one million to the party 
and keep one million for myself.” 

“Excellent! And if you had two 
houses?!! 

“One I would give to the party and 
one | would keep for myself.” 

“Good! Good! And what would you 
do if you had two pairs of pants?” 

There was a long pause while the 
candidate squirmed and looked uncom- 
fortable. 

“Well, 
aminer. 

“That is a very hard question,” said 
the candidate, “I am at a loss for an 


vw 


Comrade!” snapped the ex- 


answer. 


“Why!” roared the examiner. 
“Well, you see,” said the miserable 
an, “I have two pair of pants.” 


. 
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ADULT 


P—_ a — aa, 


ReMi MULT Lean 


The life cycle of the warble is one of nature’s marvels. On the 
legs of the host the eggs hatch out into tiny grubs that burrow under 
the animal’s skin.. The grubs then wander for months through the flesh 
of the host and somehow find their way to the area of the backbone. 
They bore through the skin in the spring and drop to the ground, where 


they go through the resting pupa stage. 


more eggs 


The adult emerge to lay 


the war on warbles : 


.. - How science tests pills which kill 


cattle grubs from the inside — 


re one thing -to produce a 

medicine and quite another 
to test it. Entomologists at the 
Lethbridge Science Service Labs 
have sharpened their weapons in 
the war against warbles and 
solved some of the problems of 
testing insecticides. 


These systemic insecticides 
are chemicals or compounds 
that are carried by the animal’s 
bloodstream and are thereby en- 
abled to act throughout the en- 
tire animal system. Under tests 
for several years, systemics will 
soon move from the laboratory 
to the feedlot. The particular 
systemic under test at Leth- 
bridge is proving a success so 
far, but before being. released 
to the cattle industry in general 


Les F. & R. Photo 

Grubs taken from the canvas 
girdles on the cattle are placed in 
screened boxes in the field to ma- 
ture. They are also protected from 
the hot rays of the sun by these 
shelters. 


final checks are being made on 
the possibility of residual effects 


“of the chemicals turning up in 


the carcass after slaughter, 
The life-cycle of the warble is 


_ one of those marvels of natural 


history. Hatching from its egg 
on the legs of the animal, the 
tiny grub or maggot works its 
peculiar way through the body 
tissues of the host until settling 
along the area of the backbone. 
In the spring the grub works its 
way through a hole in the hide 


and drops to the ground, where. 


it goes through its pupal stage. 
After this pupal stage, it 
emerges from its case as an 
adult and seeks out the heels of 
another herd of cattle to lay 
more eggs. 


Dow Chemical Company is 
providing the medicine for the 
Lethbridge work, but a young 
man by the name of W. J. Wein- 
traub, who is the research officer 
at the Science Service Insect 
Lab has been saddled with the 
problem of finding out just ex- 
actly what it does to the insects. 
It was obvious that the chemical 
worked on the parasite while it 
was in the maggot stage in the 
animal’s body, but it would 
never be really clear how many 
maggots were killed by a certain 
dose of systemic unless it could 
be determined exactly how 
many grubs infested the animal 


before the chemical was intro- 
duced. 


In other words, if an 
animal were free from infesta- 
tion following a dose of the 
medicine, it was only negative 
“proof”, since it may not have 
been infested at all from the 
start. A way had to be develop- 
ed for infesting an animal with 
a definite number of maggots at 
the very beginning. 


“This meant that the progress - 


of the insect, both as a grub and 
an adult must be closely plotted. 
Mr. Weintraub had no trouble 
collecting the grubs emerging 
from the backs of the cattle. 
Canvas girdles were put on the 
livestock to catch the grubs as 
they dropped. These canvas 
girdles were cleaned out twice 
daily, since pupation varies from 
a few hours to a few days, and 
if the temperature is ideal they 
can pupate and emerge as adults 
while still in the girdles. 
grubs so collected were placed 


in a partitioned box on the - 


ground outside, where they were 
able to emerge as captive adults. 


It seems that the warble has 
his problems too! At the labor- 
atory it was discovered that 
some 90% to 99% of the grubs 
were killed by birds and other 
predators ...mainly ants. The 
first grubs to appear from the 
backs of range cattle came out 
about the 11th of March and 


The - 


way. to get the adults to lay 
when and where they were re- 
quired to give an accurate count 
of the eggs: If an animal be- 
came infested with exactly 100 
grubs, then by counting the 
number that emerged at the 
back, it would be no problem 
to get the percentage killed. 


Clean cattle were placed in a 
shed with several flies . . . invit- 
ing infestation. But not only 
would the flies not lay, but they 
wouldn’t even mate. The prob- 
lem was solved in some highly 
original work by Mr. Weintraub. 

He knew that mating was 
done only in flight, but he dis- 
covered that both mating and 
laying could be induced by flying. 
He started his first steps in the © 


‘laboratory where he tied a 


noose of thread about the necks 
of several insects and suspended 
them at the end of these threads. 
When flies of opposite sex acci- 
dentally made contact while 
whirling about on the ends of 


F, & R Photo 


Cattle wearing canvas girdles to catch the grubs of the ‘warble 
flies as they emerge from the animals’ backs. They are emptied twice 
daily so that no grubs have time to change into flies and escape. 


took about 70 to 80 days to ma- 
ture,- but the last. grubs to 
emerge came out on April 20th 
and they matured in only 30 to 
40 days. Thus, nature had syn- 
chronized her time clock to al- 
low all the insects to reach ma- 
turity at about the same time 
for convenience in mating. 


But once the scientists had a 
supply of adults, then they were 
face to face with their biggest 
problem. There was no known 


A partitioned’ box in‘ a 


their short threads, they almost 
immediately started mating. Im- 
mediately after this the male 
was locked up and the female 
went through a similar process 
for laying. After whirling about 
on her thread for a couple of 
minutes she was put in contact 
with a cow hide, where she im- 
mediately laid her eggs. The 
eggs were counted and placed on 
the animals under test. 


Mr. Weintraub has some quite 


F. & R. Photo 


field. with the screened.cover removed. 


- Grubs are allowed to-emerge. as ‘flies in these cells which protect them 


_ from enemies. 
natural state. 


Ants destroy the great majority of warbles in the 


\ 


exciting moving pictures of this 
process, showing the insects be- 
ing induced to lay on the hair of 
his forearm. 


The animals infested in the 
lab had previously been kept 
clean by keeping them indoors 
during the period of fly infesta- 
tion, which lasts only about 
three weeks. 


This is just another — but im- 
portant — link in the series of 
steps involved in producing the 
~ medicine which kills the animals 
from the inside. The systemic 
insecticides can be given to the 
cattle in the form of a pill, or to 
save labor, may eventually be 
fed.in small quantities with the 
ordinary supplements. Which- 
ever way. they are applied, ento- 
mologists and chemists hope 
some day to produce the ideal 
systemic which when taken 
orally, will cause all cattle grubs, 
ticks, mites, lice and other pests 
to die inside or simply drop off 


the animal host. The cattle grub > 


alone is costing North American 
cattlemen between’ $200 and: 
$300 million dollars annually by 
destroying hides and reducing 
yield. 


When the heel flies come 
around, the animals take off 
from the feed pen, and in the 
words of Dick Painter, liaison 
officer for the Livestock Insect 
Lab, ‘You can’t put meat on a 
greyhound’, 


° , 
Editor's Note 
Since the preparation of this ar- 
ticle a new chemical called “‘Trolene” 
has been provisionally accepted for 
registration in Canada. It is produced 
by the Dow Chemical Company, and 
there is to be sufficient available this 
fall to treat 300,000 head of cattle in 
Canada._ It will be in the bolus or 
pill form. Mr. R. H. Painter, the Live- 
stock Insect Liason Officer at Leth- 
bridge, states that this chemical is 
not the final answer, but it is a long 
step jn the right direction. 


Another chemical is still under in- 
vestigation, which may be sprayed 
on the animal and is absorbed} 
through the skin. This not only de- 
stroys lice and warbles, but is much 
easier to administer than the balus 
method. Further studies are under 
‘way to determine methods of feed- 
ing with meal, etc. 

Full directions accompany the Tro- 
‘lene when it is purchased. 


} 


‘prairies this year. 


F. & R. Photo 


Mr. McAdoo, the foreman at the Lethbridge livestock insect labor- 
atory with one of the calves belonging to a group of 20 pair of identical 
twins. One of each pair is infected with warbles and the other is 
clean, and they are performance. tested for effects of warble infestation. 


Damp grain warning 


TH weather. conditions as 

they have been this fall 
there is every likelihood of con- 
siderable damp grain on the 
The Line 
Elevators Farm Service, Winni- 
peg, has issued a warning on 
this and offers the following 
advice: 


Where tough and damp grain 
has to be stored, two important 
conditions must be considered: 
(1) proper preparation of stor- 
age spate, and (2) vigilance 
and attention after storage be- 
gins. The first point, of course, 
is to store grain as dry as pos- 
sible in a clean, well-construct- 
ed and well-ventilated granary 
or building. Remember, the sus- 
ceptibility of stored grain to in- 
sect attack, and to heating and, 
spoiling, increases as the mois- 
ture content increases. A thor- 


“ough cleaning job of “tough” 


grain before storing is essential. 
The drier, the cleaner, and the 
cooler you can get your ‘‘tough” 
grain, the longer it will remain 
safe in. storage. 


Grain stored in a ‘“tough’” 
condition needs to be watched 
closely: Do not fail to examine 
such farm-stored grain at least 
every two weeks this Fall, and 
then at regular intervals. dur- 


_ing the Winter months. If hot ~ 


spots are found the grain 
should be turned or transferred 
to another storage space, pre- ~ 
ferably during dry, freezing 
weather, Cleaning the grain 
during turning or transfer is 
strongly -recommended. Grain 
infested with insects should be 
fumigated. Dowfume EBS and 
Dawson 73 are the recommend- 
ed fumigants, but like all chem- 
icals used for grain fumigation 


_ they are poisonous to humans. 
Fumigants, therefore, must be 
applied with care and according 


to manufacturer’s directions. If 

you have a fumigating problem, 

seek advice from your Local El- 

evator Agent or Agricultural 

Representative, or write to the 

Stored Products Insect Labor- - 
atory, Canada Department of 

Agriculture, Fort Garry, Mani- 

toba. 
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What 


clo life Insurance Companies 
Do 


ilies 


with allthe money 2 


Life insurance companies must report their financial opera- 
tions to the Superintendent of Insurance.* According to the 
latest official figures here are the-facts about the Life 
parents Dollar: 


Where each dollar comes from: 


; 74¢ comes from premiums paid by policyholders for insurance 
to protect their wives and families . . . and for security in their 
own old age. 


26¢ comes from earnings on policyholders’ funds. These funds 
are invested under Government supervision and help to develop 
Canada. 


What happens to each Dollar: 


82¢ is for policyholders. 


43¢ is paid out to living policy- 
holders and to- beneficiaries. 


39¢ is invested for future 
benefits to policyholders. 


18¢._ is used for normal operating expenses which include taxes, 
licenses and fees paid to Governments. 


*The latest report from the Superintendent of Insurance, Ottawa, 
shows that in 1956 the life insurance companies in Canada paid out 
$371 million in benefits to policyholders. By far the greater part of 
this money ($236 million) went to living policyholders. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 


L-357C 


) 


\ 
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mouths of Britons. 


Sheep production saves dollars by feeding both the mills and 
This flock in Yorkshire is penned by one of the 


British farming | 
proves its worth 


When the chips are down 


.. it’s the farmer who counts 


pate the blessings of the 

blast furnace and factory, 
the backbone of any nation is 
still its agriculture. Canadians, 
roaring ahead with an expand- 
ing oil industry and booming 
factory production, might well 
ponder the case of Great Britain 
— once the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial nation — which turned 
to agriculture in her hour of 
economic need. Rivers of oil 
and mountains of steel gadgets 
are no substitute for food. It’s 
painfully obvious that you can’t 
‘drink oil or eat manufactured 
goods, but British economists 
have shown that a _ healthy 
farming industry can bring two- 
fold benefits. 

After more than six years of 
total mobilization for war, the 
British people faced a politically 
turbulent and economically diffi- 
cult post-war world that made it 
absolutely essential that she 
look to her own farms for more 
and more of the food she re- 
quired. Many of Britain’s tradi- 
tional overseas larders no longer 
had food to spare. The world’s 

ulation was growing rapidly 
and more mouths had:to be fed. 
Hiven if there had keen the food 
available elsewhere, Britain had 
cashed many of her overseas 
assets to pay for the war, and 
had little foreign currency to 
spare. 

This was the challenge to Bri- 
tain’s farmers ... and it was 
met in no uncertain manner. 

Today, more than half the 
food that Britain’s 51,000,000 
inhabitants eat is home-grown, 
compared to about one-third be- 
fore the war. And this, on an 
area less than the total occupied 
agricultural land in the single 
province of Saskatchewan. 

For more than a century Bri- 
tain has grown famous as an in- 


dustrial nation, so to. many 
people in other countries it often 
comes as a surprise to learn 
that it is not coal or steel, but 
farming that is Britain’s biggest 
single industry. Today, for ex- 
ample, its output is double the 
value of the output of Britain’s 
vast motor and motorcycle in- 
dustries. Although the break- 
ing of new land and reclaiming 
old is a story in itself, the suc- 
cesses were achieved in another 
way. Through better manage- 
ment, improved techniques, the 
application of greater scientific 
knowledg eand research — and, 
of course, the essential ingredi- 
ent of ‘all successful farming, 
hard work — there has been a 
steady, all-round increase in 
yields. 

Britains’ cows, for example, 
are providing more milk. The 
average milk yield per cow in 


Machinery loads heavy green hay for indoor drying on some British 


“England and Wales today is 


about 665 gallons compared with 


554 gallons twenty years ago 


(just before the war), Hens are 
laying an average of 170 eggs a 


year each, as against 150 pre- 


war. Wheat yields have been 
increased by more than a third, 
barley yields by two-fifths and 
potatoes by one-sixth. Today 
all milk, nearly all the potatoes 
and eggs, and more than half 
the meat consumed in Britain 
are home-grown. 


On the other hand, and in 
common with our own farm in- 
dustry ,the number of farm 
workers has declined. To-offset 
this,,machinery has played an 
increasingly important role. 


Farming techniques are differ-. 
- ent in Britain from those used in 


Western Canada, and because 
one sees a picture of a British 
farmer using horses or a pitch- 
fork ,one sometimes makes the 
mistake of thinking the British 
are using old-fashioned hand 
methods. But this is not.s6. It 
is generally held that British 


‘farming is the most highly me- 


chanized in the world. 


In England and Wales there 


are about 365,000 holdings of 
one acre or more. By 1954, and 
within 12 years, the number of 
farm tractors in use had in- 
creased nearly fourfold to about 
440,000, while the number of 
milking machines had risen 
threefold to 101,000. In 1942, 
there were only about 100 com- 
bines in the whole of England 
and Wales; twelve years later 
the number had risen to well 
over 22,000. 


Most of the farms are worked 
as family farms, with perhaps 
one or maybe two hired hands. 
About 80% of the farms are 
under 100 acres, and about 45% 
are under 20 acres. By and 
large, the small farms rely on 
the production of eggs, milk and 
pigs for their livelihood. - 


The 1957 Nuffield Scholarship 
winner, J. C. Kitching, reports 
that the first statement of fact 
he heard while visiting Britain 
was that grass was the most im- 
portant crop in that country. 
Alfalfa does poorly in Britain, 


farms. On this Welsh farm a hydraulic mounted hay mower is cutting 
hay and loading it onto the truck in a single operation. 


but a low growing clover is used 
for both pasture and to supply 
nitrogen to the soil. He says 
that most farmers use 250 to 
350 pounds of fertilizer per acre, 
usually in March, and if it is 
grazed rotationally, it is usually 
given 100 pounds more each 
time cattle come off it. A crop 
of hay is frequently as much as 
three tons per acre, and it is not 
uncommon for a farmer to carry 
244 milking cows per acre on 
his pasture throughout the 
growing season. ~ 

The main difficulty British 
farmers have with their hay, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kitching, is not 


.in growing it, but in curing: it. 


Silage is, therefore, gaining in 


popularity, but itis still difficult 


to handle.” Dry hay making is a 
real problem in a climate that is 


-humid, not too hot, and showery. 


After being cut, the hay must 
be turned two or three times, 
baled in loose bales and stooked, 
or cocked on tripods to let the 
air circulate. All these precesses 


Modern controlled hay drying is 
being used in some areas of Britain. 
This picture shows a type of fan 
which is equally effective in baled 
hay, chopped hay and small grains. 
If necessary a. simple heating unit 
can-be attached. * 


are very costly in time and la- 
hor, and it is quite understand- 
able why English farmers con- 
sider quality hay is cheap at 
$45.00 per ton. 

As a result of all these diffi-. 
culties there is growing interest 
in artificial drying of hay, either 
by adapting grain dryers to dry 
bales or trying the mow drying 
system which is now being used ° 
on a few Canadian farms. 

All these things add up to one 
important fact... agriculture in 


- the British isles has risen to its 


task and played a leading part 
in the battle of the balance of 
payments. It is estimated that 
had the increased production 
been purchased from overseas it 
would have cost about £400,- 
000,000 a year in foreign cur- 
rency., Vital currency has thus 
been freed to buy. essential raw 
materials for the manufacturing 
industries. Last year the in- 
creased output of Britain’s home 
agriculture was worth the value 
of Britain’s total imports of rub- 
ber, cotton, timber, iron and 
steel. : 

Britain’s farmers responded 
to the challenge to grow more 
and better crops, and . proved 
once again that agriculture is 
still the basic industry of any 
nation. 


PI 


Dept. of Agriculture photo. 


Don’t Jar the Strainer — Theoretically, milk should be pro- 


duced free from dirt or extraneous matter. 


In practice, however, 


some dirt, straw or bedding does get in. To remove it, milk should 


be strained through a single service cotton disc in the metal strain- 
er, which takes out all but the finest particles and does not add 
bacteria to the milk. Straining, however, will never take the place 

of clean milking procedures. “Cleaned’’»milk:is never as good as 
clean milk, for no amount of straining will remove the soluble 
material and bacteria. 


When straining milk, many milkers become impatient and try 
to hasten the flow of milk by jarring the strainer bowl against the 
top of the can. This is a very poor move, as is shown by a sediment 
test, because it dislodges the fine particles of dirt caught on the 
fibres of the filter pad, and they are washed through into the milk. 


The inset in the illustration shows two sediment test discs taken 
from the bottom of two cans of milk to which equal amounts of 
soil and barn dirt had been added. ‘The upper sediment disc shows 
the small amount of foreign matter that settled to the bottom when 
8 gallons of milk was poured through the strainer without jarring; 
the lower sediment disc represents a similar test: where the strainer 
was jarred against the top of the can 20 times. While the strainer 
pad was not torn, enough fine dirt was jarred loose to cause this 
milk to be rejected for excessive sediment, or cheese made from 
such milk to lose its grade and premium. It doesn’t pay to try to 
hurry the straining by jarring the strainer; a better move is to 
replace the strainer disc with a fresh one, especially if over 8 gal- 
lons of milk have passed through it. e 


Are. cows 
fempermental? 


Qe a cow may not deli- 
berately hold back her milk 
she is at times unable to let it 
down. When frightened, excit- 
ed or injured. cows secrete a 
hormone that prevents the let 
down of milk. Good dairymen, 
well aware of this, often in- 
crease production by making life 


more pleasant for the cow at. 
milking time by following a few 


simple practices : 

1. Milk: at the same hours 
every day. The cow is a creature 
of habit. Regular feeding and 
milking are important. 

2. Follow the same order at 
each milking, first milking the 
cows that start leaking in ad- 
vance — and milking last the 
ones that , may have udder 
troubles. 


3. Tostimulate let-down, 
wash each udder with warm 
water anda clean cloth immedi- 
ately before milking. Then mas- 
sage the udder gently. 


4. Handle cows gently. Try to 


“prevent things from happening 


before and during milking that 
will excite or injure the cows. 


5. Milk rapidly. Slow milking 
tends to dry cows off. Avoid too 
much stripping — it develops 
slow milkers. ead 


6. If you milk by machine, 
keep the vacuum and rate of 
pulsation at manufacturer’s rec- 
ommendations. Never speed up 
pulsations or leave the machine 
on too long. This can cause 
mastitis. When the udder’s 
empty, remove teat cups im- 


mediately. Keep rubber parts 


clean and replace worn or rough 


~ones. 
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Reali} 


with the dependable 


“THRIFTY MAC” 


oe THE 
FARMER'S CHAIN SAW! 


McCulloch ‘Thrifty Mac’ takes the hard work 
out of any wood cutting. Whether you regard your 
timber as a cash crop or merely as a firewood sup- 
ply, the ‘Thrifty Mac” is the chain saw for you! 


*Suggested Retail Price 


is 


; é the 
Here are some of the features that Ore 
touchness and speed of the McCulloch Thrifty 
Mac” — and which combine to make it the 
natural choice for farmers all over Canada : 


e Extra high voltage magneto — guarantees 
easy starting. 


@ Points easily accessible for adjustment. 


@ Rugged starter and automatic clutch. 


e@ McCulloch designed carburetor — fewer wear- 
ing parts eliminates troublesome adjustments. 


@ It’s fast _— 3,200 ft. per minute chain speed for 
quick, easy cutting action. 


ALSO SEE McCULLOCH'S 
POWERFUL SUPER 44 — 
6.5 hp. — 19 Ibs. 


sek d Motors 
Also makers of Scott-Atwater Outboar 
Manufacturing plants in Toronto, Minneapolis, Los Angeles 


NMcCULLOCH 
i CHAIN SAWS 


MADE IN CANADA 


GUARANTEED. OUTCUTS, 


OUTPRODUCES, OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 57-5 
MAIL ADDRESS: BOX 39, Wis.ORn, VarAKiy 


« 
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Hudson Bay Route Assn. photo. 


Freighters load at the Churchill docks, then race the weather to 
carry Prairie wheat through the Hudson Bay shortcut. 


overs 


by Grant MacEwan 


bape the last freighter — 
46th for the season 
steamed away from the port of 
Churchill in the second week of 
October, it brought the total for 
wheat exported by that northern 
short-cut route to Europe, to 
16,500,000 bushels. The previ- 
ous record was in.1956 when 
16,250,000 bushels left-in north- 
ern seaport in 48 vessels. 


Such volume of grain may 
seem-small in relation to total 
Canadian exports but the trend 
toward busier shipping seasons 
brings encouragement to those 
people who pioneered to pro- 
mote the Hudson’s Bay route, 
by far the shortest between Sas- 
katoon or Edmonton or Regina 

and Liverpool where a lot of 
western grain is sold. 


How much shorter? From 
Edmonton to Liverpool by way 
of the Great Lakes and Montreal 
is about 5,224 miles, while the 
distance between the same two 
points by way of Churchill and 
Hudson’s Bay is 4,073. In other 
words, the Bay route is a thou- 
sand miles shorter and offers 
substanital savings in shipping 
costs. The saving might be 10 


Hudson’s 
h Oo ri- CC i ft 


to 15 cents a bushel, which ex- 
plains. why western people agi- 
tated for the Hudson’s Bay Rail- 
way and shipping route for half 
a century before they got it. 


It’s not surprising that the 
pioneers in agriculture were im- 
pressed by the potentialities of 
a rail connection between the 
farming country and Hudson’s 
Bay. because settlers were com- 


ing by that route and cargos of 
' furs were going out long before 


the West had a railroad of any 
kind. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany used the northern waters 
for their trade and the Selkirk 
settlers who were the first farm- 
ers in the West came by sailing 
vessels to York Fort or some 
other point on the Bay and trek- 
ked or canoed from there to 
where they made homes on the 
present site of Winnipeg. 

For a long-time, those north- 
ern waters offered the only logi- 
cal course between what is now 
Western Canada and the Old 
Country. How the Hudson’s 
Bay Company regarded it is in- 


dicated by the mighty Fort- 


Prince of Wales built at the 
north of the Churchill River to 
guard the approaches to this 
half of the continent. And that 


fabulous fort — 300 feet long, 
300 feet wide and walls from 20 
to 40. feet thick — is still to cap- 
ture one’s imagination and 
amazement. It -was built to 
stand a thousand years and to- 
day it should be seen as one of 
Western Canada’s most attrac- 
tive historical relics. 

As early as 1878, people in 
Manitoba were asking for a rail- 
road to Hudson’s Bay as their 
most economical route in send- 
ing grains to Europe. A little 
later, export-conscious cattle- 
men farther west were looking 
enviously at the same avenue of 
outlet. Their interest is shown 
clearly by an item appearing in 
the Macleod Gazette, dated May 
1, 1890: “A deputation of cattle 
range owners from the North- 
west waited on Mr. Dewdney to 
urge the importance of the early 
construction of the H. B. rail- 
way. It was pointed out that the 
shrinkage in weight and de- 
terioration in quality of beef in 
consequence of the long distance 
by rail to seaboard as at present, 
is a great drawback to the cattle 
trade of the Northwest, and that 
a shorter and cooler route via 
the Hudson Bay is what is de- 
sired to make cattle raising pro- 
fitable. Mr. Dewdney fully con- 
curred. and expressed himself 
strongly in favor of the pro- 
posed new route to Europe.” 
That’s the item of 1890. 

There were various schemes 
suggested to let western farm- 
ers ship by the route which 


steel reached Kettle Rapids on 
the Nelson and at the beginning 
of war in 1914 construction was 
halted, to be resumed 12 years 


later. Finally, the railroad was 


completed to Churchill in 
March, 1929. A two and one- 
half-million-bushel elevator was 
built beside the harbour but 
business didn’t boom. A small 
shipment of grain went out in 
1929 and two boatloads in 1931. 

The first shipping year of con- 
Sequence was 1932 :— ten boats 
— gnd the writer may be par- 
doned for special interest in the 
events of that season. Having 
travelled to the Old Country 
that summer—not on a scholar- 
ship like some colleagues, but 
rather, on a cattle ship — there 
was a strong desire to return to 
Canada over the northern route. 
All efforts seemed to fail, how- 
ever, and a message in August 
from Canada’s High Commis- 
‘stoner in London said: 
“Churchill seems to have dried 
up. There'll be no boats going.” 

Hope of sailing through the 
northern waters was abandoned, 
but just as the traveller was 
boarding a_ boat sailing to 
Montreal, he was handed a tele-— 
gram, advising that if he could 
get to Newcastle-On-Tyne by 
the next day, he could have 
passage on the freight boat, S.S. 
Silksworth, sailing for Churchill. 
There was a hasty eancellation 
of the passage to Montreal and 
on the following day, the man 
from the prairies of, Western 


seemed to have been created for 
theirbenefit. One was reported 
in the Calgary Herald of July 10, 
1894: “A canal from Winnipeg 
to Hudson’s Bay is the latest 
proposal towards utilizing the 
northern waters. The scheme is 
said to be likely to cost any- 
where between $731,000 and 
$4,750,000 for 48 miles of cut- 
ting.” The idea seemed to offer 
a lot — cut 43 miles of canals 
and have -ocean-going boats 
come right to Winnipeg. 


But for many years there was 
more talk than action and con- 
struction of a railroad to the 
Bay finally began in 1910. That 
road was projected from The 
Pas in Manitoba toward the 
north of the Nelson River. The 


: CNR photo, 
Ancient cannon guard the ramparts at Prince of Wales Fort, over- © 
looking the present port of Churchill. 


Canada signed on as a member 
of the freight boat’s crew, sail- 
ing around the north of Scot- 
land and toward Hudson’s Bay. 
As a freight boat, it was not per- 
mitted to carry “passengers,” 
but there was no rule against a 
man paying for.the privilege of 
being a member of the crew. 
Anyway, after a 14-day voy- 
age, including a delay in iceberg- _ 
infested water at the point of 
Greenland, the Silksworth ar- 
rived at the new Port - of 
Churchill. Two documents the 
writer prizes highly: immigra- 
tion certificate Number One is- 
sued at Churchill, and an “hon- 
orable discharge” from the Bri- 
tish Marine. ; 
It was a. memorable experi- 


Churchill residents do more than load our wheat for export. 


CNR photo. 


Be- 


side the massive loading docks they also hunt the white whale. 


ence, but later in that season of 
1932—October 1st, it was — the 
new northern route received its 
first major setback when the 
outward bound §.S. Brightfan 
struck an iceberg in the Straits 
and sank. Then the critics of 
the Bay Route said: “Told you 
so; that route will never amount 
to anything. The season’s too 
short and dangers are too 
great.” — 

The sinking of the Brightfan 
was certainly a double misfor- 
tune but the critics were not 
entirely correct in their talk 
about greater dangers. Repeat- 
. edly, the skipper of the Silks- 
-worth ‘had said that with only 


two changes of course after en- 


tering Hudson’s Strait, and 
easier berthing, he’d much 
rather guide his boat to 


Churchill than take it up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal. More- 
over, the use of the gyro com- 
pass and radar have since over- 
come some problems arising at 
that time from the unreliable 
behaviour of the magnetic com- 
pass in northern waters. 
But in the matter of length of 
_ shipping season, the critics were 
right; the season was and is 
short. At first, caution made it 


shorter than it needed to be. 


In time, however, the season 
was lengthened to the period 
July 22 to October 15 — about 
85 days. 


‘In spite. of hope that boats 


coming to and going from 
Churchill would carry all sorts 
of goods, it must be admitted 
that very little more than wheat 


has been booked. Western cattle © 


were shipped to Birkenhead on 
the §.S. Brandon in 1933, but it 
was little more than an experi- 
ment. And as for incoming 
cargo, there has been some each 
year, but most of the boats have 
come empty — at least without 
freight. As for the boat on 
which the writer travelled from 
England to Churchill, there was 
the strange spectacle of a few 
thousand tons of Atlantic water 
being pumped into the hold at 
Neweastle-On-Tyne, just for 
ballast, and being pumped out 
at this side of the Atlantic. That 
sort of thing adds to the cost 
of hauling wheat from Canada 
because the grain must carry 
the-ship’s costs both coming and 
going. For that reason, the 


= 


® 


Hudson’s Bay Route Association 
and certain farm organizations 
have been encouraging import- 
ers to use Churchill. * 


That northern route is now 
past the experimental stage as 
far as grain is concerned and in 
1955 ,the terminal elevator ca- 
pacity was doubled, from two 
and one-half million bushels to 
five millions 

At no time since the idea was 
mooted in early Western Can- 
ada has Hudson’s Bay Route 
progress been anything but 
slow. It. has, however, been 
fairly steady and in the opinion 
of some Churchill supporters, 
the annual grain movement on 
the 510-mile rail haul from The 
Pas to the port and from the 
latter. to the markets of the 
world, may very well rise to 50 
million bushels a decade hence. 
Then will western people be- 
come more conscious of their 
own seaport — an old one and 
yet a very new one. 


FREE TO FARMERS 


As a contribution to the pressing 
need for soil conservation, The 
Royal Bank has prepared an 
authoritative booklet “Making 
Money by Saving Soil” which 
covers the important parts of 
this vital subject. To get your 
personal copy, just drop 

in at your local branch - 

of the ““Royal’’ or write _ 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Head Office, Montreal. 
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ia sac ce ©  PRANKLEN 


Clostridium aun Septicus. Bacterin 
‘Each dose combines full protection against both 

Blackleg and Malignant Edema, The long time cae sin 
untarnished record of dependable immunity with 
one dose makes the FRANKLIN brand first choice 


boca id Beep i co OF CANADA LTD: 


aigary, Alberta = Focal Drug Store Dealers 


>, FREE_CATALOG 


eae STOCK TROUGH HEATERS 


mean healthier, more productive stock 


\You'll make extra profits from the increased 
‘productivity of your livestock when you warm 
their drinking water in this quick, easy and 
economical way. You can burn almost anything 
‘—straw, paper, refuse, wood or coal. Easily 
operated, top feed, removable grate. All-welded, 
high quality steel, 

with large heating 
surface 


Ask your local dealer, 
or write for full partice 
| ulars and prices. 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization). 


WESTEEL 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG@ REGINA @ SASKATOON @ CALGARY 
EDMONTON @ VANCOUVER @ TORONTO ® MONTREAL 
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competition scores for you # 


There’s competition when more 

than 10,000 men representing more 
than 300 companies match their 
skills in the search for new oil fields. 
Result: more Canadian oil for 
Canadian consumers. 


There’s competition when the skilled 
workers in each of Canada’s 42 oil 
refineries must strive night and day to 
improve the quality of their products. 


Result: today’s low-cost, better gasolines. ¥ 


There’s competition when Canada’s 
more than 30,000 service station 

operators vie for your business. Result: 
prices held down, and better service. 


‘Competition calls the tune in every 
phase of the oil business—in 
exploration, refining and sales. Result: 
benefits to you as the consumer. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED (Eso) 
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| The diabolic wasp — 


Kerry Wood photo. 

Long-necked paper palace of 

_ Vespula maculata, sometimes call- 
ed the Black Hornet. 


OW leaves have fallen and 
paper palaces of wasps are 
fully exposed to view. The aver- 


_ age nest size is around six inches 


long and four inches. in diam- 
eter, though occasionally we 
sight a monster which totals 
over fifteen inches in length and 
ten inches through the centre. 
Most of the newly spotted nests 
are close to the ground, from 
one to six feet above the earth’s 
surface. Unhappily, the major- 
ity of the low-hung nests be- 
longed to vicious natured mem- 
bers of the wasp family, the 
“yellow-jackets” encountered so 
painfully on berry picking expe- 
ditions throughout the summer. 


Yet we cannot rely on the . 


“vellow-jacket” name as an 
identification tag, because vari- 
ous wasps have the basic color- 
ing of yellow bands on black 
bodies. The vicious wasp of 


Canada is known scientifically _ 


as the Vespula arenaria, former- 
ly much’ better named as “dia- 
bolica” in Latin reference to its 
devilish disposition. The nest of 
this species is usually located in 
a vulnerable position which may 
be bumped into by humans, 
cattle, horses, dogs, and any 
other animals. Thus the wasps 


have developed hair-trigger tem- 


pers regarding the defence of 
their homes. Asa rule they will 
not attack until a trespasser is 
quite close to the nest, but woe 
betide us if we happen to jar the 
branch from which the nest 
hangs. Then the buzzing wasps 
swarm from the paper-made 
home, whereupon the wise 
berry-picker flees at full gallop! 


Another ‘“yellow-jacket” is 
the Vespula norwegica, a wasp 
that is mostly black in color but 
has thin yellow bands on the ab- 
domen. It isn’t vicious because 


Kerry Wood — 


its nests are located out of reach 
of our trespassing. White and 
black “hornets” are really Ves- 
pula maculata wasps, and rarely 
sting us because they locate 
their homes among the tree tops 
beyond normal reach of humans 
and animals; We have eight true 
wasps in Alberta, probably more 
than thirty varieties scattered 
across Canada. But the hbad- 
tempered, diabolic member of 
the yellow-jacket species hap- © 
pens to be the most abundant 
wasp on the whole list. 


However, we don’t need to 
worry about being stung when 
we see the gray-papered domes 
so badly exposed during the au- 
tumn. Frosts have then killed 
most of the summer’s insects, 
including all .but young queens 
of the wasp tribe. The cycle 
starts with young wasp queens 
coming from winter hiding 
places during late April. The 
shapely, large-sized queens feed 
on any flies and spiders they can 
catch, then chew on wood-pulp 
and mix it with saliva chemicals 
to form a tiny paper home about 


“ an inch in diameter. Inside she 


builds a few waxen cells, de- 
posits an egg in each, and faith- 
fully tends the larvee when they 
hatch. 


A slow month passes from 
egg-time until the first brood 
emerges as adult insects, all sex- 
less females or worker wasps. 
They take over the chores of 


-food-finding and build more cells 


and enlarge the nest, while the 
queen stays inside the nest from 
then on and lays eggs. The 
largest nests may have had ten 
thousand wasps as their total 
summer population, though 


rry Wood photo. 

The bird box was first occupied 
by a pair of wrens. During the 
second season, a red squirrel chew- 
ed the entrance hole to the larger 
size and used the nest as a food- 
cache. But when he tried to use 
it for that purpose the third season, 
he discovered wasps had built their 
nest inside the box — squirrel and 
birds gave it a wide berth from 
then on. 


there will never be that number 


around at any one time due to. 


the heavy mortality rate. The 
average nest contains several 
hundred insects at a peak 
period, but it may have raised 
two or three thousand insects 
during the whole summer. Most 
of these will be workers who 
keep busy at gathering insect 
food,. pollen for wax making, 
wood-pulp for building the en- 
circling paper covers around the 
tiers of cells,and nest attendants 


who look after the eggs, larve, . 


guard the home and care for the 
queen. 


When. August is waning, the 
queen lays a number of male 
eggs — she can lay male or fe- 
male eggs at will! A few female 
eggs are given special attention 
and raised as queen candidates. 
On a sunny, windless day durmg 
September; males and.unmated. 
queens. fly from various nests 
and go high in the skies on nup- 
tial flights. Fertile young queens 
do not return home; for a few 
brief weeks they have their only 


holiday flitting around the fad- 


\ 


ing flowers and feasting on ripe 
fruits. When cold weather 
comes, they crawl into hidden 
crannies to “hibernate. All the 
males, old queens, and sexless 
workers die when frosts get se- 
vere. Only the young queens 
survive the Canadian winter, 
and it is their duty to establish 
new colonies in the spring and 
perpetuate the species. 


One amusing aspect of wasp 
life is their autumn period of in- 
toxication. . When tree leaves 
change colors, some juices exud- 
ed become tiny pockets of sweet 
substance. Aphids or plant-lice 
contribute other sweet. droplets 
known as “honey-dew”. Under 
certain conditions, leaf and in: 
sect essences ferment and pack 
a potent punch. Wasps feed on 
the sweet stuff greedily. When 
you see wasps lying on their 
backs under-an autumn-tinted 
tree, and note their buzzing and 
bumbling and their inability to 
either fly or crawl, you may be 
sure they are wasp tipplers. Be 
charitable: it is their last spree 
before winter rings down the 
curtain on all drunken wasps! 


Are wasps useful insects ? 
Certainly they do valuable work 
at pollenizing plants, and no 
doubt their fly and insect feed- 
ing may be considered beneficial 
too. But the viciousness of the 
diabolic wasp cancels out human 
affection for the species. Still, 
we sometimes chuckle over those 
immortal lines in “‘The Passing 
of the Old Back-house” poem; 
when the writer refers to wasps 
in this manner : 


It chanced a swarm of hornets 
bold 
Had built a palace there, 


And stung my unsuspecting 
aunt— 
I may not tell you where ! 


Some people’s minds are_ like 
concrete ... thoroughly mixed up 
and permanently set. 


J. W. Marritt, officer-in-charge 
of the Federal Plant Protection Di- 
vision office in’ Edmonton, retires 
after serving in that office since its - 
establishment in 1929. For many 

years he has worked closely with 

potato growers and dealers, florists, 

nurserymen, and other agricultural 

groups throughout Alberta. bs 


Alberta hogmen 
robbing themselves 


W) Bienes Alberta hogs 
are worse than poor! Ac- 
cording to the experts in the 
trade the quality of Alberta 
hogs is disgraceful and getting 
worse; and they have the sta- 
tistics to back up their state- 
ment. 

In 1956 only 201% of the mar- 
keted hogs hit’ A Grade; 41.2% 
were graded Bl and 14.5% 
graded C. This leaves an alarm- 
ing percentage of 24.3 which 
must Have been fit only for soap, 
or for nothing. 

Hog quality across Canada is 
not considéred good, but even at 
that the rest of the country 
came up with one-third Grade 
A hogs. 


“Tt’s apparent that the federal 
hog premium ($2, Grade A) and 
$1, Grade B1) is not doing the 
job it was intended to do,” stated 


-the president of the Calgary 


Livestock Exchange in com- 
menting on the situation. 


Sources close to the trade be- 
lieve that improvement policies 
lean too much toward improving 
good hogs, and not enough to- 
wards replacing bad ones. 


“Somehow,” they say, ‘“‘exten- 
sion: workers have to get the 
idea of hog quality across to 
the small producer, and make 
him realize the financial advant- 
ages of raising Grade A’ hogs.” 

“But ,the problem is even big- 
ger than that,” another source 
stated, “we need swine breeders 
who can look at a hog and tell 
whether it is the kind required. 
Unless the producer is trained 
to do this, and to spot Grade A’s 
on the hoof, talk about feeding 
and selection is not much use.” 

All of which would seem to 
indicate that Alberta is badly 
in need of some hog education. 
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Increases The Value Of Your Farm! [ y 


uy 
WHY WTA, 90 oheadt with Fl 


Put FIL on the job as thousands of other 
Canadian farmers are doing. Discuss a Farm 
Improvement Loan with your nearest Bank 
of Montreal manager. 


Bank or MonTrREAL 
aDI35 é Canada's First Sauk 


working with Canadians in every walk of life®since 1817 


FO 2 MILLION CANADIANS =~ 


At Low Round Trip 
GREYHOUND FARES! 


Calgary Vancouver 


Winnipeg 


® GOOD FOR SIX MONTHS 
Good Going November 18 - 19 - 20. Return Limit November 30, 1957 


This Christmas 


GO HOME BY GREYHOUND! 


Go fiome for less and enjoy 
your trip! Contact your local * 
Greyhound Agent or Independ- 
ent Travel Agent for full in- 
formation on bargain Greyhound 
fares. 


GREYHOUND 


“It’s such a comfort to take the bus. .. and leave the driving to us!“ 


SPECIAL PAYMENT PLAN .. . Lets you buy your 
1958 machinery needs now... at bargain prices 
-——way below what you will have to pay next 
year. NEVER will your old equipment be worth 
more ... NEVER will you be able to buy the ma- 
chinery you need at such huge savings with no 
interest or carrying charges—right up to your 
_ season of use in 1958. What’s more... you can _ 
-take up to 4 years to pay. 


a a 


§ Use Your Trade-In hs a Down Payment! * 
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Free Book on Arthritis . 
And Rheumatism 


HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 
Explains why drugs and medicines give only tem- 
Porary relief and fail to remove the causes; tells 
all about a proven specialized non-surgical, non- 
medical treatment which has proven successful 
since 1919. Write for this 36-page FREE BOOK 


today. 
Ball Clinic, Dept. 506, Excelsior Springs, Mo, 


EXPORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


* A Big Man is not one who makes 
no mistakes, but who is bigger than 


the mistakes he makes. 


HANFORD’S 


Complete line of PROVED 


MASTITIS 


Treatment and Preventives... 


e@ For HIGH-POTENCY 
ACTION... 


THE NEW4-SHOT 
SELECTA ; 


ACCURATE—Disposable syringe 
container measures out precise 6 
c.c. shot to each quarter. 


SAFER — Freshsterile tip pro- 
vided for each teat. 


BETTER ANTIBIOTIC ACTION 
—Contains Procaine Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Sulfathia- 
zole, and Sulfanilamide. 


FASTER — Treat all 4 quarters in less 
than-a minute. 

BETTER PENETRATION—Liquid vehicle 
provides top penetravion and spreading 
throug! quarters. 

For Treatment by Tube . 
4 formulas, 7.5. gram size. : 
No. 12—100,000 I.U. Potassium Pen- 
icillin. 

No. 14—150,000 L.U. Potassium Pen- 
icillin; 125,000 mcg. Dihydrostrep- 
tomycin. 

No. 16 — 300,000 I.U. Potassium Pen- 
icillin; 225,000 mcg. Dihydrostrep- 
panels, 


. Your choice of 


24—500,000 1.U. Potassium Pen- 
feitiin: 325 000 mcg. psa Cabal 
tomycin. 


e@ For Preventive Treatmen 
Antiseptic BALSAM OF ‘MYRRH. 


An external antiseptic dressing for treattag 


bruises and cuts that might infect teats and | - 


udders with mastitis — causing bacteria, 


Contains 76% alcohol. 


Ask for HANFORD’S at your dealer’s or 
‘farm supply store. 


G. C. HANFORD 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Brockville, Ontario.. © 


The old Indian trail 
to Athabasca 


j f ieee roar of railway diesels 


and the swoosh of jet planes 
are everyday sounds to a rising 
generation on the prairies. But 


there are still old-timers who - 


remember travelling the vast ex- 
panses of the early West by 
slower — and in their own way, 
perhaps more colorful — means 
of transport. 


One of these is Father Garnier 
who, along with his associate, 
the Reverend August Bernier, 
set out from Edmonton by team 
and buggy, for ‘their new parish 
— Old Vegreville. That was in 
1904, and in the following few 
years Father Garnier became 
familiar with the people and in- 
cidents that built the history 
of the territory through which 
ran the Old Athabasca Trail 
linking pioneer Edmonton with 
remote Lake Athabasca. From 
1904 until his retirement to 
“New” Vegreville in 1947, he 
faithfully served the parishes 
East and North of Edmonton. 


When the Canadian Northern 
Railway bypassed Old Vegreville 
in 1905 the community moved to 
the present Vegreville site. 
Father Garnier assisted in the 
erection of the first hospital and 
was also actively engaged in the 
construction of the first St. Mar- 
tin’s Church. In 1913, Father 
Garnier was transferred to La- 
moreaux, Alberta, where he 
served until his retirement in 
1947, 

In 1913 the Edmonton-Atha- 
basca rail convention was one 
year old. Prior to 1912 the only 
connection was the Athabasca 
Trail which was opened by the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. in 1885. This 
trail followed an old Indian road 
which had been in existence 
from time immemorial. This 
trail has been immortalized by 
Sir Conon Doyle who used it on 
a trip to the North in 1910, and 
more recently by Engineer-Au- 
thor J. MacGregor in his “Land 
of Twelve-Foot Davis’. 

* In the Gold Rush of 1898 
many hardy, intrepid souls brav- 
ed the trail to the Yukon. Down 
on the ‘Whiskey Plains,” south 
of the present hamlet of Waugh, 
it was still possible to see a few 
years ago, several. nameless, 
neglected graves. Legend had 


by Wm. Grasiuk 


it that these were the last rest- 
ing-places of the would-be gold 
diggers, who fell by the wayside. 

The years 1885 to 1912 saw 
thousands of teams and freight- 
ers make their way north. Over 
night they rested at what were 
known as_ “stopping-places”. 
These'were usually the homes of 


the homesteaders along the: 
route. One of the largest was at 


Half-way Lake, about eight 
miles east of Clyde. It was the 
home of Mr. Pat Nugent. Visua- 


CANADIAN NORTHERN 


1.. The route of Father Henri Garnier in 1904. 


: 2. The Old Athabasca Trail. 


nthe Ol West 


The winter trail from Half- 
way Lake followed the lakes and 
creeks to another stopping- 
place, Stony Creek, now Tawa- 
tinaw, (an Indian expression 
meaning “a river between the 
hills’). Stony Creek stopping- 
place was chiefly used as a noon- 
time break and was operated by 
John Nelson. It became a very 


popular rendezvous for the fre- 


quenters of the trail, and the 
mid-day gatherings became im- 
portant links in the moccasin 
telegraph.” 

From Stony Creek the trail 
followed the hills, ‘passed 
through Rochester, touched the 
camping place at Two Creeks, 
dipped into the valley to G. 
Luve’s stopping-place (Perry- 
vale now), thence followed the 
creeks and rivers to Athabasca. 
(Athabasca, another Indian ex- 
pression, means “where there 
are reeds”, is a very apt and fit- 
ting description of the locality.) 

There were very many color- — 


jfthebasca 
| Landing 


] 


PLuves Stopping Place 


Rochester 


$Stony Creek 
Clydee Holt Way Lake 


Olde 
Vegreville 


3. Pembina River crossing where the mail went through, courtesy 


Mr. Gamble’s dog. 


lize the scene as related by Bud 
Egge. A cold winter night and 
the barns and outbuildings filled 
to overflowing with oxen and 
horses. The house heavy with 
tobacco smoke as a motley 


‘gathering of police, trappers, 


traders and government officials 
sought refuge from the cold. 
The friendships and animosities 
which were engendered by 
events earlier in the year were 
strengthened or weakened by 
the always-present bottle here. 


ful personalities in that vast wil- 
derness. One of these was a Mr. 
John Edmonton, a son of a 
British army officer. He was 
born in India and worked for the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. for many 
years. He was a very dis- 
tinguished personality with a 
long white beard and a booming 
voice. He finally settled on a 
government grant of land east 
of Stony Creek. He was a born . 
narrator of stories and his open- 
hearted hospitality was known 
to all the weary travellers. He 
never wearied of telling of a 


trapper whe was only known as 
Jim, who along with his trap- 
ping paraphernalia also lugged 
along a small drum. He would 
so well imitate the drumming of 
the partridge in spring that 
more than once all the male 
partridge from the vicinity came 
streaming to his camp-fire when 
he longed for company. 


-- There was Mr. Gamble, a mail 
carrier. He had a unique way 
of getting the mail across the 
bridgeless Pembina River when 
it was in flood. He trained his. 
dog to swim across the river. 
Mr. Gamble would tie a raft to 
the dog. The mail would be 
placed on it and the dog would 
tow it across the swollen river. 
In later years there was Mr. 
J. Watson, a student minister, 
who came to his vast wilderness 


parish directly from Scotland. 
His mission work required much 
travelling and he used a horse 
for the purpose. Old-timers still 
chuckle when his name is men- 
tioned. He is remembered for 
his method of mounting the 
horse. He always climbed on 
backwards and turned around 
afterwards. 


With the advent of the rail- 
way, the settler, and the Alaska 
Highway, the old Athabasca 
Trail and the stopping-places 
are now only a memory. It’s 
hard for the present generation 
to visualize that what is now a 
prosperous farm was once Half- 
way Lake stopping-place, nest- 
ling amidst a magnificent grove 
of jack pines near the bend of a 
trail and appearing like a minia- 


ture city in the heart of the wil-. 


derness. 


Boating Tho Barnyard Bullies 


The chicken on the left is in sorry shape from. cannibalism in its 


flock... s « 


an expensive problem often caused by overcrowding. 


The 


one on the right, however, can laugh at the barnyard bullies now that it 
carries a new weapon developed by Cornell University. 

Research into the contentious question of birds’ ability to taste and 
smell led to development of a chemical that appears to solve a major 


problem for poultry producers. 


The investigations revealed that the 


birds do have a sense of taste and smell, and if the chemical is sprayed 
or painted on chickens of any age it proves offensive to other birds and 


. they then avoid contact with one another. 


This odour and taste has no 


effect on birds dressed and ready for market. 

The chemical is now available in Canada, and eliminates the neces- 
sity of beak trimming and resultant set-backs. Spectacles, pastes and 
other time-consuming methods are no longer necessary, once the 
chemical has been. applied by hand or knapsack spray: 


Money saved is 
money earned 


IARMERS can save them- 
selves a good many dollars 
in preparing their machinery 
for winter, even though they 
lack machine sheds. Most ma- 
chinery is not harmed too much 
by the weather if care is taken 
in getting it ready for winter. 
Smooth steel surfaces, such 
as those which work the soil; 
discs, cultivator shovels, etc., 
should be coated with rust-pre- 
venting compound.’ 

The grain and straw should 
be cleaned from harvesting ma- 
chines so that moisture will not 
be held by the grain or straw 
and cause _ serious rusting. 
Wooden parts should be painted 
if the paint is gone, or weather- 
eds: IG 

Grease should he - removed 
from tires and belts. The belts 


should .be removed and stored 
in a cool place. Blocks should 
be put under tired machinery to 
‘take the weight off the tires. 

Carburetors and gas tanks 
should be drained and exhaust 
pipes should be covered. It is 
also worth while to drain old 
oil from the engine and replace 
with new oil. 

Radiators should, of course, 
be drained and thé anti-freeze 
stored in clean containers. 

Batteries should be checked 
to make sure they are fully 
charged before storing; and af- 
ter storing they should be 
checked from time to time — 
a discharged battery may be 
quickly ruined if allowed to re- 
main that way. 

It is a good idea when putting 
machines away, to make note 
of the repairs to be ordered and 
made before machines are to be 
used again. 
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| “Men who 
4 ink of tomorrow 
practice moderation 


toda 


Che eae of Seagram 


Distillers since 1857 


SISAL-GLAZE... cle noo effiecent 
GLASS REPLACEMENT PRODUCT 


Euer Deuelosed 


PERFECT FOR 
ET POULTRY HOUSE 
fa, GLAZING 
"LASTS FOR YEARS! 


Sisal-Glaze is the new long-lasting clear plastic product that’s sure to 
save you money. It comes in roll-form and is a cinch-to apply. Saves 
both material and labor costs. Houses. will be warmer due to tighter 
construction possible. No breakage problems — minimum maintenance. 
Sisal-Glaze also transmits the beneficial ultraviolet and infrared rays 
of the sun. Stop in for samples and complete price information. You'll 
be amazed at the low cost of Sisal-Glaze. 


Canada Roof Products Co. Ltd. 


Listensto i. . 


FIRESTONE NEWS 


presented by 


ED. SEPT ano SONS 


Monday thru 
Saturday 
at 
12:30 ~ 
p.m. 

on 


Persuasive Watts S 
DIAL 1270 MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 
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Water and 


woodland. hart 
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Game birds of field and forest bring 
added bounty to prairie hunters 


by . 
John Patrick Gillese 


AME birds may still be farm 

pests, but they have also be- 

come a rich harvest for prairie 
hunters. 


It is not so many years ago 
that the wild ducks and phea- 
sants of the West were consider- 
ed more of a liability than an 
asset to farm operations. At 
one time, in fact, Alberta was 
openly imitating the example of 
South Dakota where pheasants 
were cursed as a plague. Farm- 


ers killed them with pitchforks - 


and carried shotguns in their 
binders to blast them as they 
rose from the grain-face. Then 
in 19438, the government of 
South Dakota, desperately in 
debt, decided to risk $3,000 in a 
gamble to attract sportsmen to 
hunt the handsome “ringneck.” 
By 1943, the once-maligned pest 
had. brought $100,000,000 of 
sportsmen’s money to the state. 
Prosperous today, South Dakota 
still “farms’’ pheasants as one 
of its most profitable cash crops. 
Alberta, encircled in other 
ways, is more concerned now 
with distributing the beautiful 
pheasant for the hunting plea- 
sure of its citizens-— that is one 
reason for the $17,000 hatchery 
at Brooks. Even so, they have 
not overlooked the fact that. 
“good shooting” of all our game 
birds is a multi-million-dollar 
business today, an added tourist 
attraction, and highly profitable 
to all. 
Such game is plentifully scat- 
tered throughout the foothills 
province, making most Alber-- 
tans, hunters — at least of sorts, 
— and luring sportsmen from 


beyond its borders. The sale of 
bird-hunting licenses reflects a 
growing and almost spectacular 
appreciation of the bounty of 
water and woodland: from 11,- 
000 licenses sold in 1941 to al- 
most 40,000 ten years later. Two 
years after that — 1953 — the 
figure jumped to 60,000, and is 
climbing steadily. Farmers, of 
course, do not need a license to 
hunt on their own lands, and un- 
doubtedly such rural families 
constitute the great bulk of the 
hunters. As a further concession 
to the vital role farmers play 
in this fine wildlife picture, the 
government has passed regula- 
tions requiring hunters to ob- 


tain permission from the owner - 


before they may shoot on his 


property. 


In the wake of these licenses 


_lies a trail of money — for guns, 


for ammunition, for gasoline, 
hotel accommodation and the 
like — millions of dollars annu- 
ally. To many areas, this has 
been a real blessing. 


Probably the flatlands of the 
south were the first to recognize 
it — in the days prior to exten- 
sive irrigation when the 
pheasant population, . multiply- 
ing on the sun-dried prairies and 
coulees, began luring hunters, 
first from cities like Medicine 
Hat and Calgary, then from as 
far north as Edmonton, finally 
from down in the United States 
itself. Today, in places in the 
Eastern Irrigation District, the 
pheasant hunting has become so 
famous that the only way to en- 
sure next year’s accommodation 
is to reserve itnow: Oftentimes 
that accommodation is in some 
farmer’s home. 


Still, however, waterfowl re- 


Upland game birds are a-perennial favourite with prairie farmers 


and sportsmen alike. 


in the area of Fort Macleod... ~ 


Here some happy hunters display their fine “bag” 
of “chickens” and pheasants: fine food for any dinner table. This was 


“needed them, 


3 A husband-and-wife team show th 
Hunters — in their pits before dawn — forget their cramped 


shoot. 


2% S. 
results of a good day’s goose- 


confines and cold when the wary Canadas and Waveys rest and feed 
in the grain fields on their long migration south. : 


mains the big attraction from 
the far north to the border. No 
fewer than three great fly- 
ways — the Pacific, Central and 
Mississippi —- funnel into Al- 
berta, giving the province one of 
the greatest waterfowl harvests 
in the world. 

In September of last year I 

was on a nature survey~in the 
hilly country near Hanna, in the 
company of Dr. William Rowan, 
of Edmonton. — one of the 
world’s great wildlife biologists. 
In every pothole, as well as on 
such nearby lakes as Dowling 
and Sullivan, local waterfowl 
were abundant; and soon the 
wary,~ bright-eyed ‘northern 
mallards” would come down 
from the north, in chains and 
webs across the sunset sky. 
_ At the crack of dawn, ducks 
were fiying forth.to feed on 
“lodged” and uncut grain; re- 
turning at sunrise to the lakes, 
to gabble and preen and lie like 
black blobs on the glassy water- 
top. Farmers had pre-season 
permits for shooting — and 
One morning, 
over an uncut wheat field, we 
saw the rising ducks funnelling 
into cyclone-size against the 
mirky dawn. 

It-reminded Rowan of 1924, 
when the skies were filled from 
dawn to dark. Geese, too, were 
abundant. On September 24th 
of that year, he recalled, “the 
migration of | white-fronted 
geese never let up all day.” ‘The 
daily limit on ducks was 30 
then; and, as Rowan put it, ‘it 
was sometimes observed — no- 
tably by those’ who couldn’t 
shoot!” : 

That’ kind of hunting will 
never return. But certainly the 
ducks have. And if last year’s 
crop was good, this year’s is 


equally excellent. 


oo 


“There’s a plentiful supply all 
over the province,” says S. W. - 
Burkell, Alberta Manager of 
Ducks Unlimited. ‘In fact, there 
are reports of even greater con-_ 
centrations in the south, but 
probably that’s because the 
number of water bodies is 
down.” 


The drouth of early summer 
took a certain toll-of the prairie 
potholes—the vital replenishing 
house for millions of mallards, 
pintail (second-best in eating 
quality), teal, canvasback and 
others of the west’s wild duck 
population. Water supply is as 
vital to them as the the-farmer 
— which may explain not only 
the tolerance but the sympathy 
most farmers have for their 
web-footed friends. “A good 
duck year is a good crop year,” 
they tell you in the west. 

Given water, it’s. almost im- 
possible to make some mallards 
quack goodbye to their beloved 
prairies. I have often seen 
small flocks, their feet frozen, 
their feeding grounds drifted 
over, clinging to the last open 
rapid of some northern river. 
Coyotes hugged the hoar-frost- 
ed banks, waiting to pounce; but 
still they stayed, taking to the 
skies with each cold and cheer- 
less dawn. 

Oftentimes wildlife teams try 
“shooting” heavy concentra- 
tions southward — usually from 
some snow-locked lake in late 
November. Incredibly, on last 
February 7th, a flock of some 70 
mallards was still sticking toa 
patch of water they. had kept 
open on Lake Wabamun, near 
Edmonton. By then, they were 
too tired and too starved to go 
south, but chances are the bulk 
of them survived till springtime 
came again. ; 

This hardiness of spirit makes 


the mallard the sportsman’s fa- 
vorite. A good day’s shooting 


yields a mighty lot of fine- 


flavored meat, for even a female, 
according to Rowan’s well-kept 
records, rarely weighs under 2 


' Tbs., 12 ozs., while 3 Ibs. 7 0zs. is 


\ 


a Mean average — and the big. 

Northerners will often tip the 

scale at five pounds. : 
By contrast, the clean-fleshed 


little Hungarian partridge aver- 


ages just under a pound per bird. 
One sage cock of the south, 
studied by Rowan, weighed 5 
lbs. 10 ozs. A good cock pheas- 
ant will weigh three pounds, 
while the lordly Canada Goose 
averages 8 to 14 Ibs., though one 
flock leader-— taken at North 
Shoal Lake, Manitoba, in 1943— 
weighed as much as fair-sized 
turkey gobbler, 22 pounds. 
Duck shooting is everyone’s 
hobby, but it is the geese which 
lure the moneyed sportsman. 
Each fall countless flights of 
Canada, White-Fronted and 
Waveys pour down from the 
tundra and treeless Barrens, 
from the Mackenzie Delta and 
Yukon Flats. They join the 
great concentrations on the 
Athabasca’ Delta and Peace 


River country. These millions. 


of migrants must rest and feed 
on Alberta’s lakes and farm- 
lands. That’s when the real 
hunting begins: - 

Castor is one of these great 
goose “centres”. Four and one- 


--half miles south on the farm of 


Jack Williams, immense flights 
land each fall as they have for 
centuries. Jack Williams, affa- 
ble and obliging, showed me 
through his farm home, which 


has played host to many an ex- . 


cited nimrod. Its walls are re- 
plete with photos — colored and 


. plain — of geese and geese- 


hunters. Sportsmen from far- 
away New York want him to 
wire them when the first flights 
bugle down from the. skies. 
Movies have been taken there of 
the ‘great hunts. After chores 
on the Williams’ farm, the talk 
turns as naturally to pits, de- 
coys and “floaters” (wounded 


geese) as, in a town like Fort 
St. John, it now turns to oil. 

In poorer farming areas, the 
money such hunting attracts is 
doubly. welcome. Signs in 
Hanna, for instance, proclaim 
the countryside as a “Special 
Assistance Area.” Even in good 
years, the crops are fair: But 
the game bird harvest remains 
fairly constant. The mysterious 
ten-year cycle — which causes 
upland birds, including the im- 
ported Hungarian partridge, to 
build to incredible peaks of 
abundance and then, as sud- 
denly, to crash—does not affect 
the millions, of migrating ducks 
and geese (nor, for that matter, 
the pheasants). 

The work of conservation 
done by such bodies as Ducks 
Unlimited — in co-operation 
with the provincial governments 
and the western farmers 
brought back the hunting that 
many feared was lost forever in 
the drought cycle of the mid- 
thirties, when the duck popula- 
tion dropped to 29 million — an 
all-time low. Nothing like*to- 
day’s hunting has been known 
since “the good old days” of un- 
limited and unlicensed killing a 
half-century ago. 

. The tragedy of those years 
will never be -permitted again. 


Near Magrath, Alberta, in 1913 


— to illustrate — one man killed 
186 Canada geese in a- single 
day. Now the limit is five. The 
Magrath -man’s record was 
broken only by two American 
hunters who, at Willows, Cali- 
fornia, in 1906, bagged a total 
of 450 geese from sun-up to sun- 
set. 

Today, as a matter of fact, 
surveys reveal an astonishing 
fact about the men who lie in 
goose-pits in. the pre-dawn 
blackness, and wait in duck- 
blinds for a last flock of green- 


‘heads to drift through the 


storm-shrouded day. They must 
go out for fun more than for the 
love of killing — for, according 
to the Game Department, gun- 
ners in Alberta average 144 
ducks for every box of shells! 


More milk — 
for Pakistan 


AIRY men from. several 
countries are converging on 
Pakistan to make overall plans 
to bring that country’s dairy in- 
dustry up to date. ; 

The dairy experts include 
representatives from Canada, 
the U.S., Holland, Denmark and 
Australia, and they are making 


‘the visit at the request of the 
Pakistan government to speci- - 


fically study the dairy industry 
of the cities of Karachi and La- 
hore. 

At the request of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization 
the team will establish the costs 
for development of the milk in- 
dustry in both-of the two cities. 


These costs will be divided into 


local costs, external costs, and 
technical assistance, and will 
suggest where the money may 
best be spent. The team is ask- 


ed to make recommendations to 
the Government of Pakistan and 
the local authorities on the best 
organizational and technical im- 
provements that can be made. 


Canada’s delegate is Mr. D. B. 


Goodwillie, of the Dairy Pro- 
ducts Division in Ottawa. 
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Stilbestrol warning 


f hare Alberta Department of 
Agriculture states that, live- 
stock owners using stilbestrol 
feeds should be very careful that 
every chance of bred animals 
having access to this type of 
feed is safeguarded - against. 
Bred heifers on daily stilbestrol 
feed will abort their calves in a 


: 


high percentage of cases they 
say. 

These feeds should be stored 
in such a way that there is no 
possibility of breeding stock, 
either cattle or hogs, getting 
into stilbestrol feeds. All farm 
help should be warned of the 
danger of giving this type of 
feed to any animal other than 
animals to be fattened for sale. 


of the 
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PLENUM 
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TREMENDOUS. SAV 


(These figures will vary depending on local 
and see page 6 of Kirk's 


Cost Per Ton 


Type of Fuel. or Equivalent 


Delivered 

CG GAL 2 oe ee 4.50 
bi. @ 17 

per gallon 2.2... 20.23 
PROBANE @ .17 

per gallon.................... $30.94 
The above chart is based on actual B.T.U. 
per lb. 


the figure used is a reasonable average. 


aoe 


INGS WITH 


COAL F 
rice and if so, simply use this as a guide 
Frosting Ltd. catalag.5. * 


Cost Per 10 Tons or Cost Per 10 Years 
Equivalent For One at 10 Tons Per Yr. 


Year's Fuel Supply or Equivalent. 
45.00 450.00 
202.30 2,023.00 
posse SRS vita refit) c= Ae 
$309.40 *$3,094.uU 


comparisons figuring coal at 10,000 B.T.U, 


This can be raised or lowered depending on heat value of coal available, but 


FUEL SAVINGS, it is plain to see with the pee chart, will often more than offset 


the total installed price of a Kirk’s Heating 


unl 


KIRK'S GUARANTEE their jovs to be dust tight and therefore there 1s no justi- 


fication whatever for installing o} 
and convenient, then remember 
CLEAN and CONVENIENT too ! 


il or gas, If you say that oil and propane are clean 
fhe Kirk's new model 100 automatic furnace is 


ONLY DOMESTIC FURNACE ON THE MARKETMWITH FIRE TRAVEL 


AND CLEANOUTS SPECIFICALLY 
OPERA 


All other makes were originally aesignea 
convert the old job by leaving out 


DESIGNED FOR 
TION, 
for hand-firing and the installer tries to 


STOKER-FIRED 


the grates and adding a stoker and blower. This 


does not work efficiently or evenly because the old furnace was not designed for 


stoker-fired or forced-air, 
STACK TEMPERATURE 


is much lower with a Kirk’s meaning that the Kirk's 


furnace gets more heat out of vour fuel and leaves. more money in your pocket. 


EVEN WHEN NATURAL. GAS {8S AVAILABLE 
you think twice and often decide in favor of a Kirk's, 


the cost of operation makes 
If you own a larger building 


requiring more than 10 tons per year, your advantage is even greater. 


Kirk's HEATING LIMITED 


'_ ~~ "THREE HILLS, ALBERTA 
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Three generations of the Bousquet family of La Presenta- 
tion, Quebec, are celebrating the completion by their Holstein 
cow Elegante of, the greatest lifetime production record ever 
made in Canada, by giving two-year-old Laurence a ride on the 
champion’s back. 19-year-old Elegante Bijou Tensen, on eight 
tests of twice-a-day milking and five on three times-a-day milk- 
ing, produced 240,068 pounds of milk plus 9,072 pounds of fat. 
tn the photo (I. to r.) Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Bousquet, 
young Laurence, and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bousquet, the parents 
of Hubert and breeders of the champion. 


HE Banif School of Fine Arts will be 
the location of the 1958 annual con- 
vention o fthe Alberta Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. On June 20th and 2st 
a number of addresses will be made on 
developments in animal diseases, but 
the highlight of the meeting will be on 
the second day, which is being devoted 
entirely to a “Symposium. on_ Swine 

Nutrition”. 

2 ok * * ‘ 

Drug stores in six Manitoba com- 
munities are to act as retail outlets 
for liquor where there is a limited 
demand. The six communities are 
Bissett, Lynn Lake, Ashern, Teulon, 
Shoal Lake, and Boissevain. Manitoba 
Liquor Commission Chairman, Bar- 
nard Halstead, says that the agents’ 
main job is to serve the public, not to 
press for greater sales. 

* cd * 2 

268 head of pure-bred Sheep were 
sold_at the Calgary Fall Show and Sale 
this year, for an average of $57.30...a 


rise of $9.20 over last year. 
* * * 


A British Columbia Holstein cow 
has qualified for a silver seal certifi- 
cate of longtime production, on the 
Estate of A. Houston, of Hatzic. In 
eleven lactations, on twice-a-day milk- 
ing, she produced a total of 153,091 
pounds of milk containing 5,470 
pounds of butterfat. 

* * * 

U. S. President Eisenhower is both a 
soldier and statesman, but he may also 
be a farmer at heart. He is presently 
committed to his breeding program of 
Angus cattle on his own farm, and al- 
though he has not yet reached the point 
where progeny of his herd sire is avail- 
able, he hopes to enter animals in the 


livestock fairs in the future. 
* * * 


Alberta’s 4-H clubs will this month 
conclude a series of grain and Potato 


Pellets... 


achievement days, as a climax to the 
season’s work. Qver 100 clubs are par- 
ticipating. Each member prepares 
and exhibits a sample of seed her- 
vested from his or her own plot. 
Grain exhibitors each show a one- 
peck.sample and each potato club 
member exhibits 12 tubers. Members 
also take part in special judging com- 
petitions. Combined achievent days 
in some districts give the individual 
clubs a chance to compete against one 
another, and group judging of grain is 
proving popular. A banquet usually 
accompanies each fall meeting. 
* * * 


Judges from three different countries 
will take on the judging chores at the 
Toronto Royal this month. Their job will 
be to select prize-winning entries from 
the 18,000 odd horses,” cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry and pet stock, grain, 
vegetables and dairy products, fruit, 
flowers and other farm produce. Alto- 
gether, more than 130 judges from Can- 
ada, the United States and England will 
be making up the judging teams, and 
for this more international aspect, 1957 
has been designated as “International 
Year” at the Royal. 

* * * 

At the Calgary Fall Show of Sheep 
and Swine, a U. S. buyer — R. H. 
Burns of Big Timber, Montana — paid 
the top sale price of $375 for a Suffolk 
ram shown by C. R. Stoneman, of 
Morrin, Alta. He also bought the 
champion Suffolk ram for $330. 


* * * 


Ever more modern diesel locomotives 
will be making their appearance on 
prairie rail lines. The CPR has ordered 
another 117 locomotive units as it con- 
tinues its program of modernization. 
This order, which brings the total of new 
diesel units to 944, amounted to $24,- 
000,000. 


Two landrace boars topped the 
selling at the Calgary Fall Show and 
Sale of sheep and swine this fall, the 
first of this breed ever offered in a 
Calgary auction ring. The boars were 
consigned by Stanley Price of Acme, 
Alta., and brought the top prices of 
$325 and $300 respectively. One was 
purchased’ by A. Groundwater, of 
Crossfield, Alta., and. the other went 
to W. Hanka and F. Kathol, of Rocky- 
ford, Alta. : % 


* * * 


Saskatchewan's livestock contribution 
to the Royal Winter Fair in Toronto this 
month, will consist of seven carloads of 
cattle and two carloads of horses. No 
sheep or hogs are going east from Sas- 
katchewan this year, but the number 
of cattle entered has doubled. 

* ; at * * * a \ 

A winter precaution against carbon 
monoxide poisoning, in cars, is to turn 
down the back.windows an inch or so. 

* * * 


Alberta poultry producers will cast 
their ballots on a producer-controlled 
egg marketing board between Nov. 8 
and Dec. 16. -All farmers with 50 or 
more hens are being registered. Those 
with between 20 and 50 hens may re- 
gister voluntarily. : 

* * * 

Now is the time to overhaul and 
examine farm machinery. The. seed 
drill for example needs as much at- 
tention as a swather. A well adjusted 
drill. saves considerable seed grain. 
Also uniform stands of rows are more 


effective for weed control, And such 


stands of grain mature more evenly 


* and are thus easier to combine, earlier. 


* * * 


Farmers and stockmen should al- 
ways keep in mind that the danger of 
bloat will be reduced if cattle are fed 
hay before being turned on legume 
pastures. 

* * a 


Both the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. are 
running convenient excursions to the 
Royal Winter Fair this month. These 
tours are designed specifically for farm- 
ers and their wives, and the single 
package fares include meals, hotel ac- 
commodation, baggage transfer, short 
trips and sight-seeing tours, and tickets 


-to the big show. hs 


* * * 


With more than 11,000 specimens 
being examined annually at the HKd- 
monton Veterinary Laboratory, the 
Hon. L. C. Halmrast has announced 
the appointment of a bacterioligist to 
help solve special problems. Dr. G. 
R. Whenham, an Ontario Veterinary 
College graduate, leaves an extensive 
practice at Westlock to-take the new 


post. 
* * * 


A recent survey indicates that North 
American farm women use as many, if 
not more electrical appliances, than do 
their city sisters. In addition, where 
power is available, a large number of 
farmers are using electricity in a varie- 
ty of farm equipment and tools. 

* * * 


The Manitoba Federation of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation announces 
the completion of a most successful 
year for the Co-operative Film Li- 
brary. In the twelve-month period 
ending September 30th, 833 fiilms 
were shown to 18,000 people at 273 


meetings. 
* * * 


Young calves should: get some water 
in addition to their milk allowance say 
dairymen. The sooner the calves will 
eat hay the better — and lack of water 
may cut down on their hay consump- 
tion. 

* * * " 

_ The first all-Indian blood clinic held 
in Canada was held recently at’ the 
Blackfoot Indian Reserve near 
Gleichen, Alberta. Red Cross officials 


\ 


described it as a complete success. 
Some Indians travelled 40 miles to 
give blood and 180 bottles were col- 
lected. : 
* kok ” 
“The assurance given Canada recently 
by United States Secretaries with re- 
gard to wheat can be taken at face 
value. The opportunities for surplus 
disposal that existed last year of which 
-the United States took advantage are 
just not there for next year. 
* * * 


“ 


Gas not being available, lignite 
coal is the cheapest coal to heat the 
farm home, according to Jack Park, 
of the Saskatchewan Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Oil comes third; Drumheller 
coal is next; propane fifth, and last 
comes electricity. These ratings are 
-based on the BTU’s each would pro- 
vide for one cent. : 

: * = * 


Manitoba's $32,000,000 road program 
— its largest in history — should be 
completed this fall if good weather 
holds. ~ 

* * * 

Iowa has reported more cases of 
brucellosis in recent years than any 
other state. Most cases were caused 
by direct contact with infected swine. 

* * * 


The early October snowstorm set an 
all-time high for Upper Peace River 
region. From the early morning of 
October 2nd to the evening of October 
6th, 41.4 inches of snow fell at Beaver- 
lodge: an equivalent of 4 inches of 
rainfall. 

* 2 ® 

Larger, stronger lambs are often 
the victims of~‘over-eating disease”, 
because they crowd the smaller lambs. 
away from the feed bunks and make 
pigs of themselves. 

* * * 


Part of Canada’s wheat problem 
stems from the fact that many nations 
are growing more wheat of their own 
than ever before. India, for instance, 
had its record crop in 1957 — 340 million 
bushels.’ India also produced more 
than 130 million bushels of barley. 


* * * 


After the accidental discovery of 
cheese it didn’t take long for this 
nourishing food to become a favorite 
part of people’s diet the world over. 
The early Greeks considered it food 
for the gods and offered their best 
to them. Greek athletes aware of its 
unusual sustaining power used it while 
in training. For Roman soldiers it 
sometimes turned out to be their pay- 
check and even during biblical times 
it was much desired. No wonder such 
an appetizing food should appeal. In 
later years it was also discovered to 
be be a powerful teeth, bone and mus- 
‘cle builder. 

* * * 


Alberta farmers are to be helped with 
their vaccination costs. Beginning with 
~ the fall Brucellosis Vaccination Program, 
the Government of Alberta will pay 
50c towards each calf vaccinated, Forty 
cents will go to the veterinarian and 
ten cents to the municipality, The as- 


sistance will apply in the 33 brucellosis 
restricted areas. : 


eS 
Department of Agriculture photo. 


CONTROLS SPROUTING — These Katahdin potatoes illus- 
trate the effectiveness of gamma irradiation, as described in the 


accompanying article on the control of sprouting. 


Both potatoes 


were from small lots put into storage on December 10, 1956, and 
held at 68 degrees F. for seven months at the Horticultural Division, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa... The top potato was from an 


untreated lot, used as a control Sample. 


The bottom potato was 


irradiated and produced no sprouts. 


~ Potato irradiation 
experiment 


EVELOPMENT of new 
methods of food preserva- 
tion. could well revolutionize the 
food industry and methods of 
marketing agricultural pro- 
ducts. 
One of the new methods of 
food preservation currently be- 
ing investigated in Canada is 


gamma irradiation to inhibit 


sprouting of table stock potatoes 
during storage. 

A study is currently being 
made jointly by the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa; 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., 
and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 

-If results are favourable, the 
use of atomic energy could 
benefit the Canadian potato in- 
dustry in the following ways :. 

1. As a rule about April 1 
there is still a large volume of 
potatoes in storage. Due to the 

' seasonal rise in temperature the 
‘sprouting problem increases 
| after this date. : 
If irradiation could be use 


successfully to prevent sprout- 


ing, it would mean table stock 
potatoes could be marketed in 


-an orderly fashion after this 
time with a minimum of loss due’ 


to sprouting. 

2. Canada exports table stock 
potatoes to such warm climates 
as the Southern United States, 
Cuba and the British West In- 
dies. The length of the shipping 
season to warm climate coun- 
tries is necessarily limited un- 
less expensive refrigeration fa- 


cilities are used to control 


sprouting during transit and 
after arrival. If sprouting could 
be prevented it would extend the 
period during which shipments 
could be made and would ensure 
the arrival of the potatoes in 
better market condition. 

3? Potatoes for processing 
into potato chips and French 


fries should be stored at a’tem- 


perature of 50 degrees F. or 
higher to obtain high quality 
products. Because sprouting 
occurs more rapidly at this high- 
er temperature, very few pota- 
toes are now stored at 50 de- 
grees F. or higher in Canada, 
with the result that a consider- 
able quantity has to be imported 
for processing purposes. If 
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‘sprouting could be controlled, 


potatoes could be stored at the 
higher temperatures desired by 
the processing trade. 


The effect of irradiation on 
the qualities of potatoes used 
for potato chips is one of the 
tests being carried out in this 
joint experimental project. In 
addition a series of chemical 
tests are being made to deter- 
mine the effect of irradiation on 
the nutritive qualities of the po- 
tatoes. These chemical tests in- 
clude determining the changes 
in sugar, starch, vitamin C and 
other important chemical com- 
pounds. The storing and cook- 
ing qualities of the irradiated 
potatoes are also being studied. 


CLOCK 


CUCKOO 
Gen, , / —-fi 


AW ; 


= from 
GERMAN 
BLACK 
FOREST 
Now $°295 
only 
postpaid duty-free 


Shipped Direct To You 
from EUROPE 


This tow price possible only 


port plan, Genuine German 
CUCKOO CLOCK with weight and pendulum movement. 
Excellent timekeeper.” Cuckoos cheerily every quarter 
hour in clear pleasing voice. HAND CARVED tn tradi- 
tional design by famous Black Forest wood carvers. 
Antique walnut finish. Perfect for den, bedroom, al- 
cove, child's room or kitchen. Shipped direct from 
Free pe in export packing with strange foreign 
stamps. Order as gifts, too, eacb shipped direct. (Not 

; More than one addressed to the same person.) Send 
only $3.95 for each. No C.O0.D.’s. Postman collects 15¢ 
foreign package charge which can't be prepaid. Satis- 
faction-or-money-back guarantee. 


ED LURIE, Dept. 400 


6? Warren St., Roxbury. Massachusetts 


Whatever you're saving for—better save at 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA! 


‘fo 


by rail, sea or air 
r travel anywhere 


NR itthop ca 


We'll do our 
your trip a pleasant on 
OF see your Local Ag 
be glad to assist you 


tions and ful information, 


et agent 


es, Telephone 
ent. He will 


with reserya- 


througb our unique direct tm-. 
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Each woman has some problem, 
Some big and some are small; 

Oh, how I wish that I could help 
You solve them one and all. 


WOMAN who signed herself 
“Scotch Lassie” asked for a 
certain knitting pattern. I am 
pleased to report that this has 
now been supplied. Thank you. 
Mrs. H. L., Nithi River, B.C., 
wrote in an enquiry about home 
freezers and refrigerators using 
coal oil as fuel. I must have 
sent out the reply on the back 
of her letter thinking there 
would be no repercussions to 
this question, but now there are 
two letters awaiting you so will 
you write to me again and I 


- shall forward these. 


Mrs. -G. L. V. asked me for 
particulars about cooking 
schools in Edmonton and Cal- 
gary, and I told her I thought 
if she’d write to Chamber. of 


Commerce in either of these - 


cities they’d give her informa- 
~ tion. : 


Q.: My family likes boiled milk 
puddings, but I have trouble with 
scorched milk on the bottom of 
saucepans. What type of pan 
would you suggest that I buy to 
use thus? — (Mrs. W. Z., Alder 
Flats.) 

A.: -I believe that the alumin- 
um would be best choice. But 
have you acquired this trick to 
avoid scorching: run very~ cold 
water into the pan, slosh it 
around and drain, then add the 
milk and it will help. 


Q.: I would like a recipe for can- 
ned chicken that can be sliced for 
sandwiches. — (Mrs. A. H., Mea- 
dow Lake, Sask.) 

A.: Boil the chicken until all 
meat can be taken from bones; 
chop. this fine and press firmly 
into jar and add stock in which 


it was boiled. Process 344 hours 
in water bath or 75 minutes 
with ten-pound pressure in pres- 
sure cooker. 


Q.: - Would you have a recipe 
for butter tarts that are nice and 
runny ?—(Mrs. J. E. L., Birch Hills, 
Sask, : 


A. BUTTER TARTS 


3 eggs (well beaten) 
1 cup white sugar. 
1 cup corn syrup or honey 
2 tblsps. melted butter 
Sprinkling of nutmeg 
Place in unbaked shells and 
bake in moderate oven... about 
25 minutes, 


Q.: Could you tell me what 


Spices to use when making my 


own ground meat sausage? (Re- 
peat.) — Mrs, R. F., Haney, B.C, 
A.: (From J. S., Brooks, Alta., 
who gives us her tested recipe 
for home-made sausage : 
121% Ibs. of meat (ground) 
3% tbisps. salt 
\%, tblsp. nutmeg 
\, thisp. sage 
1 tblisp. black pepper 
4 cup brown sugar 
yy cup water 
\%, thlsp. condensed smoke ; 


_ Leave set in cool place 24 
hours before trying. 


Q.: I wonder if you or any of 
your readers can give me informa- 
tion on cooking ripe com and 
using lye. I believe this dish is 
rightfully called hominy. — (Mrs. 
K. M. M., Minnedosa, Man.) 


Ay 
hominy all ready to serve so I’ll 
have to pass, but I’m betting 
that some reader originating 
from the southern States will 
come across with this. 


Q.: I have heard that green to- 
matoes, ripened in the house, can- 
not. be successfully canned. — 
(Mrs. D, H .C., Cluny, Alta.) 

A.: Speaking personally Ihave 


had poor luck in canning these.. 


They ripen too slowly and de- 


‘velop a too-tart taste. 


Q.: Would one of your readers 
originating from Europe be able to 
give me a formula for salve made 
from cactus plants ? — (Mrs. N. T.. 
Abernethy, Sask.) 


A.: How about it readers? 


WA 


I've always bought my 


Here’s an idea. . 


Open Face French Steak Sandwiches - 

With the “do-it-yourself”? technique so firmly established in many 
fields, now is the time to get your husband to fall in step in the kitchen 
and learn to prepare simple, down-to-earth dishes. Nothing fits this 
description better than broiled steaks garnished with onion rings and 


scarlet tomato slices. 


They have wide appeal and are sure to delight 


the teen-age crowd too, especially if charcoal broiled over an outdoor ~™ 


barbecue. 


All you need for 5 or 6 servings is about 1!4 pounds of beef steak 
cut about 3% inches thick, tomatoes, onions, and a loaf of French bread. 
The steak is trimmed and cut into pieces. Each side of the steak is 
spread with a little prepared mustard and sprinkled with salt and pep- 
per. Héat the French bread (or hamburger buns of toast, if being used). 


Broil the steak, turning once. 
spread-_with soft butter. 


Split the heated loaf lengthwise and 
Arrange sliced tomatoes and onion rings over 


one half of the loaf and the cooked steaks over the other half. Simple — 


seasonings give added appetite appeal. 


Q.: I heard over a radio pro- 
gram that an 18th century silver 
dollar is. worth around $700 — 
(Name withheld on request.) 

A.: Ihad my letter returned 
from the only address I had. I 
wonder if any of you readers 
know of a dependable address. 
The lady sending in this ques- 
tion, I happen to know, has had 
“a very hard row to hoe” and 
Td like to help her if I can. 


Q.: How do you wrap cheese to 
keep from moulding ? 

A. Wring cheesecloth out in 
vinegar and wrap cheese in this. 
Though I’ve seen the modern 
use of aluminum foil too. 


Q.: Why do my peaches and 
pears, after they have been can- 


» 


ned for some time, turn dark and 

sometimes unseal! themselves? 

Could it be because I don’t put 

them in a salt brine while peeling 

spi ? — (Mrs. R. B., Alexis Creek, 
.C.) 


A.: There is a mysterious 
“something” in these fruits call- 
ed an enzyme which calls for 
special care in canning. To be 
on the safe side after peeling 
each piece of fruit you should 
place them in a mild brine (one 
tsp. salt to each quart). Only do 
enough to pack one jar at once 
and always rinse in clear water 
before packing. Be sure to use 
fruit that isn’t either too ripe or 
too green and do not under- 
process them. Follow the time- 
table of processing very closely. 


EASTERN EXCITEMENT! 


«+++ for a wonderful winter holiday 


Chase away those winter doldrums! Let your CNR Agent 
arrange an exciting winter holiday to Eastern Canada tailored 
to fit your travel time and budget ... see NHL Hockey... 
glamorous night life . ... top theatre .. . Your CNR trip is half 


the fun ... the engineer does the driving while you- relax in’ 
comfort and enjoy the congenial company. of fellow travellers. 


For further 
information 
contact your 
nearest CNR 
Agent. 


Lloyd Knight photo. 


1 get such satisfaction from my home freezer, | wish every home- 


maker could.have one too. 
aluminum foil and frozen. 


This is a blueberry pie wrapped in 


November, seems a gloomy 
month, 
With winter on the way; 
Let’s try to. add some cheerful 
thoughts 
to brighten up the day. 
MA4x22 I should envy you 
modern brides starting off 
with your fine electrical gadgets, 
but I-don’t. For one has to go 
without such things to really 
appreciate their worth when at 
long last they are acquired. 
Which brings me in a round- 
“about fashion to my home 
freezer. I wonder how many of 
you remember wrapping pies in 
several thicknesses of paper and 
caching them outdoors to freeze. 


That was the primitive forerun-- 


ner for the freezing apparatus 
we know today. Well, I’m still 
freezing pies, but now I slip 
them. into polythene bags or 
wrap them in special freezing 
paper or that wonderful boon to 
= busy housewives .. . aluminum 
foil. Sometimes I bake the pies 
‘before freezing, and sometimes 
in their raw state. There is just 
this difference you cut no steam 
vents in the top crust if you 
freeze them raw. 

Elsewhere on this page you'll 
see me lifting a frozen pie from 
the freezer. It was a blueberry 
pie that time, and show me a 
person that can turn down a 
blueberry pie and I'll show you 
someone who has been soured 
on life. cae 

I have a certain section of my 
kitchen cabinet allotted to the 

‘ storing of freezing supplies. Of 


course there is the special freez- 
ing paper and spool of sticky 
tape and bags of various sizes 
and every firm cardboard carton 
that I can lay my hands to. Ice 
cream.cartons are wonderful, 


Two-of our readers, one from 
Vancouver and the other from 


Saskatchewan, edch wrote me _ 


this month with their personal 
experience stories on baking 
pies that came out without leav- 
ing one syrup drop of juice to 
stain the oven. -That was in an- 
swer to my story about placing” 


’ the pies in iron griddles to avoid 


this unhappy occurrence. 


The Vancouver lady gives us 
her recipe fer rhubarb pie (that 
doesn’t ooze). 


She combines 3 tblsps. flour | 


with the sugar, also a beaten 
egg and thén, of course, the rhu- 
barb. She bakes the pie in oven 
heat of 425° F. for about 25 min- 
utes. _This lady assures us that 
she has wonderful success when 
following this recipe. But, may 
_I say (in a very small voice) 
that I always combine the flour 
with the sugar, but still it-drib- 
bles a bit at times. And now we 
hear from our Saskatchewan 
reader who after just serving 
one of her pies felt prompted to 
write and tell me about it. She 
tops her fruit pies with what I 
call “a floating crust”, that is 
one that is cut smaller than the 
under crust and not firmly an- 
chored to it.~.Now I have occa- 
sionally made one of this type, 
but ordinarily I like one that is 


‘snugly fastened to the under 


: Treatments of 
ARTHRITIS and RHEUMATISM 


constipation - 
colds, flu : 
gall-bladder . 


headache 
indigestion 
lumbago 


nervousness 
neuritis 
Sinusitis 


and associated chronic:conditions by’ 
- MODERN NON-SURGICAL METHODS 


FOOTHILLS 


1004 CENTRE STREET N. 
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crust. But please don’t think I 
didn’t thoroughly enjoy hearing 
from you. JI like to think of this 
page as a clearing house for 
everyone’s ideas. We can all 


- learn from the experiences of 


others, but it is our privilege to 
agree or disagree with certain 
phases of any household task 
which crosses our paths. 


--And before we leave the sub- 
ject of pies and pie fillings I sup- 
pose all interested parties no- 
ticed the omission of the green 
tomato mincemeat recipe that I 
had promised you in the August 
issue. There was a-mix up on 


this and I’m sorry if any of you 
were disappointed at not receiv- 
ing it, but dozens of you wrote 
in for it and I sent them out to 
you. 


However, if you canned 


mincemeat of green tomatoes in 
the usual way I think you'll find 
it much improved if when you 
open a quart jar of the same you 
add 2 tblsps. of molasses to it . . 
stir it up well and it will reward 
you by a richer taste and-color. 

Pretty soon you'll be turning 
your thoughts and attention to 
special yuletide dishes. Most .of 
you have likely acquired a recipe 
for your fruit cake or plum pud- 
ding and such. But there are so 
many inviting recipes for can- 
dies and cookies which provide 
that extra special “something” 
for yuletide and I will cram as 
many of these delectables as I 
can right here on your very own 


page. 
Bye bye for now... and every 
good wish. Aunt Sel. 


Books Can Be TWendities 


There’s an old saying that “books are like friends” ard there is a 


great deal of truth in the statement. 


As friends, books should be 


treated well, appreciated ,enjoyed; the earlier in life youngsters are 
taught the proper way to care for books, the better. 

Youngsters should be encouraged to take pride in a growing col- 
lection of fine books. They should learn to turn the pages so they won’t 
get torn, to_put their books back on the bookshelf or at least on the 
table when through with them-and to “be shocked if they ever see a 


good book on the floor. 


Big sister can show the little cnes how to cover a new book with 
clean, plain paper, and to seal the cover with gummed tape. The name 
of the book and author should be written on the cover, and if the young- 


sters are old enough to do it themselves, so much the better. 


You’d be 


surprised the pride the children take as their collection grows, once.they 


have been taught to treasure them. 


Many an adult is proud of a childhood copy of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” or some Bible Stories, which they are able to pass on to their 
own children, all because they were given an early respect for good 


books. 


a ‘Bi 
e ® &S & 


(DRIED MOLASSES BEET PULP) 


¢” BETTER 
PRODUCTION 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
FOR BEEF & DAIRY HERDS, 
SHEEP & POULTRY. 
LIMITED QUANTITY AVAIL- 
ABLE ON ALLOTMENT OR 
APPLICATION. 


EAMOND,TA05R & PCTURE UTE, ALBERTA 


STOP SHOVELING SNOW! 


Clears snow in minu 
of hours from any surface—even gravel 
dirt. Slides on sleigh run- 
ners. Handles heaviest snow. 16” 
steel blade, 54” no-stoop handle. 

Weighs less than 5 ‘Ibs. Only 
. $4.95. Postage paid. Same price 
in Canada. No COD’s at this 
low price, please. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 


ROYAL-T PRODUCTS CO. 
Dep’ 
3 1242 McGill College Ave. 
d bec 
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Meat eaters 


| Seavert are eating more meat 
in almost all countries. This 
is attributed to higher purchas- 
ing power among consumers 
and tothe larger quantities of 
meat available. The rise in 
meat-eating has been relatively 
greater than the increase in pop- 
ulation. Argentians are cham- 


pion meat eaters of the world. — 


255 Ibs. per person per year is 
their average. New Zealanders 


average 224 lIbs.; Australians, 


216 lbs.; the United States, 167 
Ibs., and Canada, 148 lbs. So 
far as the records show the peo- 
ple consuming the least amount 
of meat are the Greeks with 33 
Ibs. average. 


Russians set goal 


EAD Comrade Nikita Khru- 

schev wants Russian farm- 

ers to catch up with North 

America in production of milk 
and meat. 


In a recent speéch he told the 
Soviet agriculture to catch up in 
the output of milk and butter by 
1958 and in production of meat 
in 1960 or 1961. This means 
Russian farmers are being asked 
to up their milk production by 
about 40% in the next year and 
their meat production by more 
than 300% in the next three or 
. four years. 


Khruschev gave some details 
on the approach to be adopted. 
He stated that beef production 
was 2.2 million tons in 1956, but 
it could be increased easily to 7 
million tons by 1960. To attain 
this the number of cattle is to be 
raised by 40% during the next 
- four years. This increase would 
result in.1.5 million additional 
tons of beef annually by 1960. A 
further 2-million-ton increase 
would result from better feeding 
of cattle on collective and state 
farms, he said. Khruschev said 
collective farms slaughter about 
1.5 million head of young cattle, 
and collective farmers slaughter 
many calves before they reach 
one year. By not slaughtering 
until the cattle are 1.5 to 2 years 
old, about 1.2 million more tons 
of beef could be produced, he 
claimed. 
farms in Kazakhstan, for in- 
stance, could produce about 
800,000 tons of beef more if pro- 
perly organized. 


He said that state 


For. better pigs ! 


ee large quantity, but poor 

quality, of pigs being raised 
in Alberta has drawn some com- 
ment from Alberta’s Livestock 
Supervisor, A. J. Charnetski. To 
improve this state of affairs is 
relatively simple, according to 
Mr. Charnetski. All that is need- 
ed is to select better breeding 
stock. — 


Short, thick sows that are 
now producing a large percent- 
age of low-grading pigs should 
be replaced with longer, lighter 
shouldered sows. A farmer who 
cannot select this type of gilt 
from his own herd should make 


his selection from a neighboring” 


herd. He should be certain of 
course that the herd is free from 
disease and that the pigs have 
early maturing factors and 
grade high on the rail. Selec- 
tion can also be made at any of 
the fall’ sales where superior 
type registered sows and gilts 
will be offered to commercial 
hog producers. 


The boar, too, is important. 
Careful selection of boars within 
the bacon breed to assure good 
length and avoid heaviness of 
shoulders and back, will pay off 
in improved grades, and where- 
ever possible boars of advance 
registry ancestry should be se- 
lected. There is no better time 
than now to start the“improve- 
ment. 


Changes in U.S. 


soil bank 


iB now appears that the U.S. 

Soil Bank measure to be in 
effect for 1958 will be essentially 
as follows: The Agriculture De- 
partment will offer wheat farm- 
ers an average of $20.88 per acre 
—84c more than this year — to 
retire land from production and 
to deposit it in the 1958 soil 
bank acreage reserve. Alto- 
gether the agency hopes to take 
some 814 million acres of wheat 
out of cultivation and thereby to 
reduce the surplus. 


Several major changes in the 
program are apparent. In an 
effort to make sure that next 
year’s soil bank really \accom- 
plishes its task, the department 
has closed what has been de- 


scribed as a “major loophole’. . 


Starting in 1958, the farmer will 
have to reduce his total crop 


“acreage by the amount-of land 


he signs up in the disposal bank 
and he-will not be permitted to 
offset the cutback by expanding 
acreage in other fields. In other 
words, if a farmer’s base is 400 
acres and he signs a soil bank 
contract to retire 100 acres, he 
will be allowed to harvest no 
more than 300 acres. Under the 
old rules, he might have harvest- 
ed the full 400 acres by planting 
soybeans or some other crop in 
a normally idle field. 


Another major change.in the 
program will be the limitation or 


Canadians are wheeling 


‘ORE cars and trucks were 
sold in Canada in 1956 

than in any previous year: 408,- 
000 cars and 92,000 trucks, for 
a combined total of $1.45 billion. 

It may not seem so from tra- 
velling the highways, but 1,200,- 
000 motor vehicles have been 
scrapped since 1945. 

More than' four and a quarter 
millions automotive units are in 
use in this country, or one unit 
for every 3.8 people. 


Weigh without scales. 
- with the new 


WEIGHBAND 


Put the Weighband 
round the girth, pull # 
taut and read off # 
the weight. : 
That's all there is to 
it. Guaranteed acc- 
urate to within 3%, 
the Weighband ‘is 
easy to read, can 
be carried in your 
spocket, and will last 
for years. 


Gives both live 
and dead weight 
with equal accur- 
acy. Save time,save 
money,save tro- 
uble. Send for your 
Weighband 
“today. 


Only °4 post paid 


Money back if not satisfied within 7 days 
Trade enquiries. invited 
Sole Distributors in North America 
CANADIAN ORGANIC 
DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 
Burns Building Calgary, Alberta 


aL AUTOMATIC OUER 


KILLS LICE, TICKS, FLIES! CONTROLS: GRUB! 
STOPS DESTRUCTIVE RUBBING! Lowest Cost 


t, Fully Automatic oil release from supply tank, onto 
AK “SS huge non-destructive cable. Proven by stockmem 
Loy, everywhere to be the best for less!’ Write for liter. 
i e }}- ature and special free offer. 
“'NusWay. Box'552 .Sioux City, lagwa 


Now . .. NEW LOW 
PRICES PLUS COLOR... 
Yes HEAT-HOUSER is now 


in color to harmonize with 
your tractor, A 


Heat-Houser 


IT'S BIG NEWS .. . Cold 
weather protection at new 
low prices PLUS COLOR 
red, green, orange and 
grey. See your local dealer 
. .. INSIST ON THE GEN- 
UINE HEAT-HOUSER!  ~ 


ceiling of $3,000, that will be 
placed on total 1958 acreage re- 
serve payments made with re- 
spect to any one farm. 


B Boe 
AOD ONES ‘S| 
ORDO UREDH HHO GG 
fEVGIATE]T) [PlelAlsie} | PlaitielR 


a 


29 | SAW ON THE FARM & 
" , 


we tee bone hs Hin re meetin mers 


A SECTION FOR 4 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Our cat had 5 kittens in the 
threshing machine. One night I 
went to see them. When I got there, 
I looked in the hole. The kittens 
were there and oh! so hungry, be- 
cause the mother had not been there 
for a while. 


“I took a stick with a bend in it, 
and took the kittens out, and put 
them in the granary. I got a spoon 
and warm milk and fed them. The 
next morning when I got up the 
mother cat was there. It was a good 
thing she was or her kittens might 
have died. — Patty Wieting, Alsike, 
Alta. 

* * * 

One day our uncle caught four 
young coyotes. He kept three, and 
gave our cousins one. We howl like 
coyotes, and it howls with us. We 
feed it bread, milk, bones, gophers 
and mice. : 

It, has been trying to dig out the 
past few days. — Lea Simmons, Ta- 
watinaw, Alberta. 

* co * 

Our horse is-really smart. When 
his rope in the barn was tied with 
a slip knot, he took the loose end be- 
tween his teeth and pulled it open. 
When it was tied with a different 
knot he’d chew it off. So we finally 
solved the problem. We tied him with 
a chain. He still tries to get loose 
but he can’t. — E. Wall, Swift Cur- 
rent, Sask. 

* * * 

_ Our mother cat lost her kittens. 
She climbed to the pigeon loft and 
saw two.young pigeons in their crude 
nest, Her motherly instinct must 
have been quite strong for she went 
into the nest and began to mew 
lovingly. She curled herself around 
the baby pigeons. She stayed in the 


nest for some time much tothe | 


chagrin of the old pigeons. This hap- 
pened every day till the babies were 
developed enough to take off. — W. 
H. Grasswick, Willingdon, Alberta. 
: ek ok 

I saw this on the farm of our 
neighbor. The farmer and his grown- 
up son were trying to get a calf in- 
to their. barn, . The calf was very 
stubborn and refused to be put inside. 
The men were losing their tempers. 
Then their little girl; she was about 
six or seven came on the scene. ' She 
put her finger in the calf’s mouth. 
The calf began to suck the finger 


and followed the little girl right into_ 


‘the barn. 
Alberta. 


— Bill Gryshook, Lavoy, 


CT *, 8 


- One night my older sister and I 
walked through the pasture for the 
cows. When we got up to the field, 
we found our brother already there, 
but he was not going after the cows, 
just looking at them, I was quite a 
distance from him and I thought I 
would be clever and go and get them 
myself.. Just then, my brother yelled 
to me, “Come here, that one cow is 
mad !” It was one that had just had 
a calf and she was very angry. She 
started coming. after us and my 
brother climbed a tree but we could 
not so we just ran. The underbrush 
scratched my legs because we had to 
run through the brush so she wouldn’t 
see us. We didn’t stop till we got 
home. I haven’t gone again without 
the dog! — Hdith Deppeler, May- 
view, paaparchewan, 
° . e 

One day my dad was going to feed 

the pigs. Dad called but the pigs 


wouldn’t come so- he went to see 
what was the matter. He just got 
in the door and saw something black. 
Then he went and got a.stick and 
poked it and it started to growl. 
Then dad knew it was a bear\so he 
went and-got the gun. When he: got 
back the bear was gone. The next 
morning dad got up and went to the 
pig pen and the bear had been there 
again and killed three little pigs. So 
dad went hunting after dinner. He 
said he went about two miles and 
met the bear. Dad thought the bear 
must have been coming back to kill 
some more pigs so he shot it. 
— Edna, Schwitz, Bryant, Alta. 
* * * 

I want to tell you about a surprise 
we got yesterday while picking wild 
strawberries. We were very busy 


‘picking and talking and singing as 
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we hunted. All at. once my brother 
shouted and we looked to see and a 
mother partridge was after him. She 
flew at him and pecked him and he 
noticed some little fluffy chicks hid- 
ing through the grass and weeds. He 
was going to pick one up but she 
went after him again as he decided 
to run home and we did too as we 
didn’t want her to chase us. She 
was just as mad as our turkey hen 
when something comes near the little 
ones, so I guess nothing would ‘hap- 
pen to those little partridges. 

— Melody Janine Jones, Maynview, 
Sask. 


s * s 


One day my brother and I were 
playing out in the barnyard. We, 
were pretending that we were big 
game hunters, then as we rounded 
a corner of the. barn, we came face 
to face with a towering bear. We 
stared in disbelief then parted com- 
pany with Mr. Bruin, leaving him to 
amble off into the nearby woods. 


The last thing we saw of that par- 
ticular bear was a mound a neigh- 
bor had shot after he~stole some of 
the farmer’s turkeys. — Peter A. 
Wipf, Magrath, Alberta. 


One day my father was working- 
in the field when he noticed two owls 
flying. He had the “22” with him, 
so he took a shot at them. They 
both had been shot through a wing. 
Daddy put them in the hayloft and 
when we came home from school we 
went to see them. A few days later 
daddy said he’ll have to kill them be- 
cause they won’t fly, so he did but 
the next morning to his surprise they 
were still alive. — Miss Bernadette 
Dery, Cold Lake, Alberta, 


*% * Lo 


I and my mother went to feed our 
ducklings and what a surprise we 
saw. Our dog was laying on the 
straw with 9 little puppies. Wasn't 
that a surprise? I went home and 
told my brother. — Susie P. Hofer, 
New York Colony, Maybutt, Alta. 


* * * 


The other day I was feeding my 
tame rabbits. My pet sheep dog was 
sniffing around their feed and one of 
the rabbits got up on his hind legs as 
though he was trying to fight the 
dog. The others also took the same 
actions. The dog, not ready for a 
war with them, ran off without look- 
ing back, — D. P. Entz, Warner, Alta. 


Farmer Owned 


Farmer Controlled 


First Alberta Wheat Pool Elected Board Of Directors - 1923 


Front row: Ben S. Plumer (Bassano), H. W. Wood (Carstairs), O. L. McPherson 


(Vulcan). 


Hutchinson (Duhamel), Chris Jensen (Magrath). 


Back row: W. J. Jackman (Bremner), R. N. Mangles (Youngstown), Lew 


On October 29, 1923, the Alberta Wheat Pool 
commenced business under the direction of officials 
elected by the members. 


In the succeeding third of a century a*>hundred 
thousand Alberta farmers have belonged to the Pool. 
It has become a 50-million bushels grain handling 
system with a province-wide seed division. Through- 
out its history the farmer members have retained 
absolute control of the organization and 100 per cent 
ownership of its assets. 


For 34 years the Alberta Wheat Pool has re- 
mained true to the objectives and ‘principles of its 


founders. 


It has served Alberta farmers diligently 


under the guidance and leadership of democratically- 
elected farmer officials. 


Remember, ié is 


THE ALBERTA WHEAT POOL: 


_for Alberta Farmers 
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Farming around the world— 


EVERE. frosts at blossom 
time this year cut the apple 
crop in the Netherlands in half. 
Official estimates place produc- 
tion at only 7,000,000 boxes this 
year. 


= = * 


Cotton acreage is being in- 
ereased in Egypt by ten per cent. 
The 1957-58 acreage is estimat- 
ed at 1,886,000 acres. 

_ Australia is planning to make 
a broad economic survey of its 
wheat industry. 

Turkey has increased ~ the 
wheat price guarantee for farm- 
ers for the -1957-58 season. 
Wheat prices have been upped 
about one-third, varying from 


For Sale at all 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS | 
ASTATIONS and EXPRESS OFFICES 


COPENHAGE 


ANOTHER FERGUS .LANDRACE 
SWINE SALE, Edmonton Exhibition 
and Sales Barn, Monday, Nov. 25th. 
Those who have purchased Landrace 
from our sales in Edmonton in the past 
know the high quality of our breeding 
stock. We will have new and 
better blood lines for: this sale. 
gilts will be bred to our latest imported 
boar which was awarded Grand Cham- 
pion at the Aberdeen, Scotland, Show. 
All Swine registered in. the Canadian 
Livestock Records. Health Certificates 
supplied with each animal ‘All animals 
treated for. Erysipelas and Shipping 
Fever. For full details, send for cata- 
gue. Don Ball & Associates, Auc- 
tioneers and. Sales Managers. License 
No. 5-15-16, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 
FERGUS — ONTARIO 


the equivalent of $3.89 a bushel 
to $2.90 depending upon quality. 
. * * * 


Israel has had a good crop 
year and an excellent citrus 
fruit export marketing season. 


* * * 
Argentina is taking an agri- 
cultural census of crops and 
livestock this year. 


Underground wheat bins 


RGENTINA has found one 
answer to its wheat storage 
problems. 


A new type of underground- 


grain tanks with a total capacity 
of over six million bushels has 
been put into use in the province 
of Santa Fe. 

The storage is arranged in 
two groups of four long trench- 
type silos made entirely of con- 
crete. Each silo is divided into 
ten or eleven individual bins 
each of which has an opening in 
the convex roof which can be 
hermetically sealed. Loading 
and unloading is done.by port- 
able electrically-operated ma- 
chinery. Only the roof of each 
siilo extends above’ ground 
level. Once this type of storage 
is sealed, the oxygen is soon ex- 
hausted and it is claimed that 
insect pests die, and the grain 
does not lose condition. 

Argentina began experiment- 
ing with underground grain silos 
as far back as 1941. The first 
silos were merely holes dug in 
the ground, fire-baked to harden 
the walls, and covered with 
straw and earth after being 
filled. ‘These were followed by 
trench-type silos lined with an 
earth-cement mixture and cov- 
ered with straw, earth and 
water-proof paper. 

The president of the National 
Grain Board stated that-approx- 
imately 25 million bushels of 
grain had been stored in the 
trench-type silos and had shown 
a loss of only one-half per cent 
by weight after two and one- 
half years. The design has been 
further improved by research 
and has resulted in the type of 
silo being constructed this year. 


Welsh ponies for America 


NE of Britain’s little known 
dollar exports is becoming 
increasingly popular across 
North America — the mountain 
ponies of Wales, which as might 


be expected, are a tough and in- 


telligent breed. Several farms 


.on the Canadian Prairies have 


shown interest in these ponies, 
notably the BE. P. Ranch on Pe- 
kisko Creek, Alberta. 


Now a British. breeder, Mr. 


Wilding Davies, who recently 


shipped eighty of them, valued 
at thirty-five thousand dollars, 
to New York, says that “there 
is an ever increasing demand for 
the ponies.from the United 
States in the last three years. 
The breed is becoming increas- 
ingly well established on that 


continent, and.they have. had 
their own stud book for a num- 
ber of years.” 

- ““Other breeds have been in 
more favour in the past,” said 
Mr. Davies, “but they are now 
realizing the qualities of the 
Welsh mountain pony, especially 
their temperment, their general 
appearance and their adaptabil- 
ity.’ Even if not wanted as 
pure Welsh mountain. ponies, 
this fine breed is wonderful for 
crossing with other breeds. Re- 
cently demand has been exceed- 
ing supply, but a large propor- 
tion of the best animals is being 
kept in Herefordshire and the 
Border counties, where they are 
chiefly raised, to provide for fu- 
ture needs, and efforts are being 
made to get suitable mares and 
fillies still roaming the Welsh 
hills registered in the stud book. 


A railway comes 
out of the north 


i lige far north moves a step 
closer when the first train 
rolling out of the great Peace 
River country, in the spring of 
1958, over 750 miles of new rail- 
way pulls up in Fort St. John, 
B.C. 


Most of the crops and cattle 
now have to be trucked. into 
Dawson Creek, sometimes over 
hundreds of miles of bad roads, 
and then shipped to Edmonton. 

At the present time, due to 
trans-shipment costs, farmers 
and cattlemen in the Cariboo 
area, south of Prince George, 
have to pay as much for feed 
and seed grain grown only a few 
hundred miles away as they do 
for produce grown as far away 
as Manitoba. 

The region concerned pro- 
duces about 5,000,000 bushels of 
cereal grain per year, and about 
2,250,000 pounds of ‘forage 
crops, legumes and grasses. 

The savings on material goods 
coming into the district will, of 
course, be considerable. 

Leaders in this northern area 
believe that the railway, with a 
divisional line planned for Daw- 
son Creek, will greatly stimulate 
farming interest there. 


may take away. - 

Introducing... 
McClelland’s New 

VITA IRON 


INJECTABLE- 
For prevention and treatment of An- 
emia in All Animals. 
For Nutritional Anemia, Scours in 
Baby Pigs. 
Directions: Baby Pigs, give 1 cc at 
4 to 10 days of age. May be re- 
peated once a week if necessary. 


50 cc Bottles 3.50 


(Veterinary Use Only) 
MCCLELLAND 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES Fee 
ALBERTA LIMITED. 


- 8th Ave. East, CALGARY, Alta. 


Wrueat isn't the only agricultural sur- 
plus in the world today. According 
to the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers corn, cotton, rice and 
certain dairy products are causing head- 
aches. At the Federation's recent meet- - 
ing at Lafayette, Indiana, it was pointed 
out that international coliaboration and 
consultation with respect to disposal oper- 
ations is imperative. The delegates felt 
that all countries should develop policies 
which ensure that production is geared 


‘to world demand. _ 


ELLIOTT M. BARNES & CO. 


1411 - 2nd St. East, CALGARY 
Phone AM 9-7674 
HORSEMAN’S AND ALL 
LIVE STOCK SUPPLIES 


noes MeCLELLAND VETERINARY 


Every Farmer Needs One 


You're Never Too HOT — 
Never Too COLD — with 


® 
Canadian Pat. No. 471,256 
U. S. Pat. Nos. 2,452,834; 2,461,974 2,631,057 


"CLIMATIZED ossicx 


; This new design 
lets you adjust fem- 
4 perature and pro 
4 tion t 


{T'S DOWN! 
On milder days, 
just slide windshield 

own. Save time 
when passing under 
obstacles, too. 


IT’S UP! 
Exclusive Slide- 
Down Windshield 
in raised position 
gives maximum face 
and>chest protec: 
tion, 


Stationary model’is also available 
ONLY COMFORT HEATERS OFFER 
“CLIMATIZED DESIGN” THROUGHOUT 


coptentachicia Sane $38.95 


Windshields, Extensions and Cab Top 
are optional at small additional charge. 


MIRACLE 


WORKER | 
FEATURES: 
Cleans — grades — eliminates wild 
oats — eliminates dockage—Lasts 
a lifetime. 
Write for further details regarding this 
‘efficient cleaner. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


RUETOR 


Manufacturing & Distributing Co. Ltd., 
* 605 - 2nd Street E., CALGARY, Alta. 


ACROSS 


1 Metal mixed 
with a 
more vale 
uable metal 

6 Island off 
Asia Minor 

11 Army 
@ficer 

16 Agreements 

21 Sifting 
device 

22 Feminine 
name 

23 Genus com- 
prising 
century 
plant 

24 Bay window 

25 Symbol for 
calcium 

26 --—- mater 

28 Exploded 
with sudden 

' violence 

30 Syllable 
of scale 

31 Symbol for 
tantalum 

32 Pronoun | 

34 Measure 
of length 
(pl.) 

36 For fear 
that 

37 Move 
furtively 

39. Vase 

40 Sumatran 
squirrel 
shrew 

42 Kind of tide 

44 To seethe 

* 46 Weight of 
India . 

‘47 Obstacle 

48 Encumbers 

51.A trans- 
gression 

_ 53 Measure of 
ancient 
Rome (pl.). 

55 Lifts 

58 Tierra del 
Fuego 
Indians 

60 Male 
deer 

62 Pressing 


a 


65 Scottish | 
antiquar- 
ian writer 

66 Association 
football 

68 Former - 
Governor of 
Minnesota 

20 On account 
(abbr.) 

71 Loose 
ravellings 

72 Eat 

73 Head cover- 
ing - 

75 Watched 
secretly 
76 Small drink 

TT Compass 
point 

78 Nickname 
for U. of 
Tennessee 
grid team 

79 Cooks | 

81 Those in 
office 

82 Mislay 

83 Domestic 

85 Prevari- 
cated 

86 Sheet of 
window 
glass 


~ 88 Passed 


through 
eyelets 
89 Immense 
90 Garment 
91 Wampum 
92 Choicest 
93 Fissile 
rock ~~ 
95 Throw 
96 River of 
Europe 
97 One who 
« treats teeth 
100 Carry 
101 Distant 
102 Downright 
104 Decays 
105 Malay 
gibbon 
106 Before 
107 City of N. 


110 Writes 


111 Tool 

112 Plural 
ending 

113 Capable of 
being de- 
fended 

115 Dethrone 

117 City of 
Georgia 

118 Keep - 

120 Title of re- 
spect (pl.) 

122 Profound 

123 Fabricated 
sensational 
report : 

124 Not qe 
nated 

126 Immerses 

128 Kind of 
‘battery 

130 Submerged 

132 Dawn god- 
dess 

134 Period of 
time (pl.) 

136 Cut with 


141 Native 
_metal 
142 Fish 
144 Lubricates 
146 Female 
deer (pl.) 


_ 148 Cutting 


tool 
149 Exist 
150 Perform 
151 Ferocious 
154 Designating 
a system of 
weights 
156 Symbol for 
tellurium 
157 Furnish 
with funds 
159 Bird 
160 Edible seed 
(collective 
plural) 
162 More wan 
164 Showers 
165 Low sand- 
hills in 
England 
166 Lukewarm 
167 Boxes 


7. 
EY) 


DOWN 


1 English 
race 
course 

2 Climbing 


4 Ege cells 
5 Bark 
shrilly 
6 Quenched 
7 Cooled lava 
8 Wet earth 
9 Russian 
city ~ 
10 Satisfies 
11 Shelves 
over fire- 
places 
12 Turkish 
title 
13 Members of 
an important 
caste in 
India 
14 Part of 
stove (pl.) 


-15 Ransom 


16 Kind of 
meat 

17 Land 
measure 

18 101 (Rom. 
hum.) 

19 Combining | 
form: four 

20 Popular 
jargon 

27 Obeys 

29 Kilns 

33 Printer’s 
measure 

35 Drinking 
places 


: 38 Awakes 


39 Unicorn 
fish 

41 Item of 

: property 

43 Acoin 
(pl.) 

45 Humorists 

47 Notice 

49 Roman 
bronze 

50 Pouch 

52 Strokes 
lightly 


By yp 88 


ioe. oeee Pia 
Mm ET? ee mie 


56 


54 ---- Scott — 
case 

55 Disturbs 

56 Herb with 
aromatic 
seeds 

57 Arouse to 
activity 

59 Thing kept 
from gen- 
eral know- 
ledge 

61 Opening 
the mouth 
wide 

63 Din 

64 Fastened 
with adhe- 
sive band 

66 Dregs 

67 Predatory 
incursion 

69 Mathemati- 
cal term 

72 Do not 
(contr. ) 

74 Hebrew 
letter 

76.Marine 
flagellates, 
cause of 
phosphor- 
escence 

78 Container 
for flowers 

79 Author- 
itative | 
decrees 

80 Utter 

82 Final 

84 Valley 

85 — Angeles 

87 Swiss river 


~ 88 Part of 


camera 

90 S. American 
Indians 

91 Severed 

92 Wagers 

93 Guide 

94 Animal 

95 Scene of 
Christ's 
first 
miracle 

96 Stated 

97 Accome 
plished 

98 Flavor 

99 Inclination 


- » Solution On Page 26 


es | 
RANG, 
Pc bel 
60 
ae ale CoC  |aelee ge 


101 More laughe 
able 

103 Symbol for 
tantalum 

104 To answeg 

107 The 
linden 

108 Glided 

110 Rhymsters 

111 Natives of | 
Denmark 

113 Artificial 
receptacle 
for liquids 

114 Great Lake 

116 Footlike 


part 
117 Diminutive 


121 Germinates 
as a seed 

123 Antic 

125 Gave rapid 
blasts on 
horn 

127 Cruise 

129 Engaged in 


130 Serious 
131 Place of 
combat 
133 A large 
wave 
135 Slumbered 
138 Bone 
139 After 
awhile — 
140 Large wide 
mouthed 
pitchers 
142 Drags 
143 Rotate 
145 To cut, 
after 
snick 
147 Bribes 
150 To put on 
152 Letter of 
alphabet ~ 
153 Faucet 
155 Island in 
Caroline 


group 
158 The gods 
161 Spanish for 


yes 
163 Musical 
syllable 
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U.S. farm surpluses 


OST of the American farm 
surpluses have been put 

into the world market through 
the act known as P.L. 480; 
which authorizes barter deals, 
give-aways and the acceptance 
of foreign currency. In three 
years under this law the U.S.A. 
has unloaded surpluses to the 
value of about 7% billion dollars. 
Acceptance of local currencies 
instead of dollars has enabled 
the United States to ~build up 
large bank accounts over most 
of the world. Countries paying 
with foreign currency are as fol- 


lows : 
f Million 
eB ele lf: Wee seenuatics Wig yieec npcencteeee $360.1 
Yugoslavia = 


Spain .... $184.2 
Brazil $180.2 
Japan $150.3 
Italy: ......:. $127,9 
Pakistan $120.5 
Turkey occ saw. $111.6 
Indonesia, .....0...-.20c00030- $ 98.7 
Bovea. cone See $ 81.6 


And some of the commodities - 


disposed of are listed below : 
Million 

- Wheat and wheat flour $1.8 

Feed prains 3.0.02. 2.0.2: $150 


Rice: %o 8 200 
Meat products ... $ 40 
Cotton 200 . $566 


-a $286 
8 40 
_ $110 


Fats and oils” 
Dairy products _ 
Tobacco 


Anytime is weed time 


FFECTIVE control of weeds 
does not. end withthe har- 
vest completion. Some of the 
best controls for perennial crops 
is attained right up until freeze- 
up. During the late fall, if pos- 
sible, farmers should give this- 
tles, couch grass, toad flax, leafy 
spurge, hoary cress, etc. an- 
other going over.. At the same 
time it is a practical idea to 
ridge, or list fallow against ero- 
sion. 

Shallow stubble cultivation 
will induce germination, and 
winter killing of wild oats, If it 
is too late for that, a seedbed is 
provided for wild oats which will 
promote fast. growth in the 
spring. 


Saskatchewan 
shows hustle 


ASKATCHEWAN was the 
first province in Canada 
(and_is the only one) to com- 
plete its share of a highway 
which has been talked about for 
more than a generation — the 
Trans-Canada Highway. 

Travelling at 60 miles an hour 
it is now possible to cross the 
province in seven hours without 
having to pass through cities or 
towns in which the motorist 
does not have business. 

Premier Douglas, in opening 
the new highway, at a gala cere- 
mony which included provincial, 
federal sand US. officials, said: 
“T hope we're not going to stop 
here, but may go further to 
complete other worthwhile pro- 
jects.” The Saskatchewan prem- 
ier put in a plea for the planning 
of a second trans-Canada route 
across Western Canada from 
Winnipeg to Vancouver, via Sas- 


--katoon, Edmonton and the Yel- 


lowhead Pass. 
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Gunslinger Cashel 


Dear Sir: 


Another issue of your excel- 
lent paper has been received and 
enjoyed. Glad to see Jack 
Sutherland is writing good, 
common sense as usual. He is 
so right in advising Canadians 
to help out the British by invest- 
ing in their bonds. We heard a 
broadcast this morning that 
John Diefenbaker will encour- 
age buying of British goods to 
help sell farmers’ products to 
that country. This seems good 
common sense, too... It’s too 
bad Ike’s give-away program is 
hurting farmers up there, but 
we think Ike is right. ‘Feed the 
hungry and prevent war,” if 
only Canada could do this. 
Some farmers here make a big 
noise about going back on the 
old supply and demand market 
for wheat, but note that when 
votes are counted, always over 
80% are for the present system. 

Premiums on your money 
works to the farmers’ disad- 
vantage too, could something be 
done about it ? 

Mrs. Cora J. Kerns, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed that feature story in 
the current issue, titled “Farm 
Youth and Future Prospects”, 
especially the following sage 
lines credited to Principal Bent- 
ley (Vermilion School or Agri- 
culture) ... “Not all young peo- 
ple raised on a farm may be ex- 
pected to become farmers... 
but the fact remains that a 
goodly number will find that 
agriculture offers them the best 
prospect for a happy, useful and 
prosperous future.” 

I concur in the above pattern, 
even ‘against a background of 
my own recent and general 
reading ,which assures me (on 
the authority of President Ei- 
senhower’s ‘State of the Union 
Message”) that: ‘our farm peo- 
ple have not been sharing as 
they should in the general pros- 
perity’’; also on authority of the 
U.S. Dept. of Agri., that “ac- 
cording to an official study 
(1956) it is found that of the 
nation’s 4.8 million farmers an 
estimated 40% (in the neighbor- 


“Well, ifthe shoe fits... . 


(24 


way) 
BOAT 


hood of 2 million) hold second 
jobs in town and city as an as- 
sist in meeting operating costs.” 


7 (a) “While the total number 


of people in the United States is - 


increasing sensationally, the 
farms of the country are to go 
on losing population at a rather 
rapid rate. Today about 22 mil- 
lion Americans live on farms. In 
1975, it is estimated only 15 mil- 
lion out of a population of 227 
million will reside on farms. 
This means that less than 7% 
must provide the food needed to 
the remaining 93 per cent of the 
nation’s people. At present the 
task is handled by about 13% of 
the total U.S. population. — 
“Where Will U.S. Put 60-million 
More People?” 
News and World Report, Aug. 
9.) 
“Stonehenge”, ’ 
G.P.O. Box 73, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sir :— 

Your story of “Gunslinger 
Cashel”, in the September issue 
of the Farm and Ranch Review 
brought back memories to me. 
We were a large family of small 
children living on the prairie 
with our parents ... Daddy read 
aloud to us whatever reading 
material he had, including the 
weekly newspaper. We were 
very interested in the story of 
Ernie Cashel, which kept reap- 
pearing in the news every little 
while for nearly two years, al- 
ways afraid that he would turn 
up at our place, when he was at 
large. 

At last, February 2, 1904, 
came, which was to be the day 
Ernie Cashel was to be hanged. 
It was a clear, calm afternoon, 
we had had our dinner and 
Daddy had gone to get a load of 
feed. We saw a man trudging 
through the snow, with a pack 
on his back, coming towards the 
house. This was not an uncom- 
mon sight as peddlers often 
called on prairie settlers, but my 
mother never let them in or fed 
them, so they didn’t often call 
at our house. But this time 
Mamma asked this peddler in 
and when he asked for some- 
thing to eat she fried him beef- 
steak and potatoes and big slices 
of her home-made bread and a 
big pat of home-made butter, a 
mince pie and a pitcher of cream 
was put on the table... After he 
had left my sister said, “That 
man looked like the pictures of 
Ernie Cashel” ... Mamma said, 
“You know I thought that ped- 
dler was Ernie Cashel and I 
didn’t want to antagonize him, 
even Myrtle noticed the resem- 
blance to the pictures in the 
paper.” 

We all rested easier when 
Daddy read in the weekly that 
Ernie Cashel had been hung at 


(From US. them to. 


daybreak, February 2,,1904. I 
also remember that when the 
minister had been visiting Ernie 
before his death, Ernie request- 
ed the pastor to sing “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul”, which he did. 
My mother sang the hymn for 
we children. 

I always enjoy your paper 
very much and it is the true 
stories of the olden days that 
make it so enjoyable. 

Mrs. Annie E. Jensen, 
Pierson, Man. 


Dear Sir:— 

I have read with interest your 
article, ‘Gunslinger Cashel,” 
from the old west. I thought 
you might be interested to know 
something of Rufus Belt (one of 
the murder victims.--Ed.)}. He 
was not an old man or bachelor 
as all writers seem to believe... 
Mr. Belt was my grandfather. 

He came to Canada and took 
out a homestead leaving his wife 
and six children, “three sons and 
three daughters”, in Iowa, until 
he had built a home to move 
He was forty-seven 
years old when he was murder- 
ed. My father was the youngest 
child, being ten years old. My 
Uncle Verne Belt came to Can- 
ada and was here when his 
father’s body was found and 
buried. He then took over 
grandfather’s homestead for a 
few years before selling it.. A 
few years later my Uncle Burley 
Belt came to Canada. My father, 
Harley Belt, came here in 1911. 
My father and Burley home- 
steaded in the Liedale district. 
My father still resides there. 

I visited my grandfather’s 
grave at Stone cemetery in the 
Haynes district, this summer. 
The cemetery is only about a 
mile from his homestead. This 
piece of land is now known as 
Russell Flats ... My father, his 
two sisters from Abbotsford, 
B.C., Mrs. and Mr. Harry 
Thomas were with me. Harry 
Thomas is the man that identi- 
fied the body, and stood up 
against Paddy Nolan at the trial. 
He is now 84 years old and lives 
in Rimbey. 

My grandmother died in 1944. 
The children are all alive, al- 
though getting up in years. — 

Donna Belt Unger, 
Lacombe, Alberta. 


Dear Sir:— 

. .. I was very interested in 
the story of “Cashel” which I 
know to be true as he, while 
being hunted, stayed in the attic 
of my Grandmother’s house in 
Springbank, and threatening her 
if she told she had housed him; 
taking her saddle pony in the 
night and getting away; letting 
the pony loose at the city it 
wandered back home . 

Mrs. Chris. Bristow, 
Cochrane, Alberta. 


CCF highway ? 


Dear Sir: 

Of late years we have noted 
an ocean of ink and a hurricane 
of words Jet loose in criticism, 


misrepresentation and condem- 
nation of the works, objectives 
and policies of the’ government 
of our neighboring province of 
Saskatchewan. It is most inter- 
esting to note the deep chill, the 
almost complete silence with re- 
gard to the recent announce- 
ment from that Province and 
the Government, of the celebra- 
tion commemorating the com- 
pletion of that province’s share 
of the Trans-Canada Highway— 
the first in Canada to do so. 
Saskatchewan with a much 
smaller revenue than Alberta 
and with a comparatively small 
portion of the industry of B.C., 
and largely lacking the accumu- 
lated wealth of Ontario, has the 
job finished and done . 
Jack Sutherland, 
Drawer 39, Hanna, Alta. 


(Readers may be interested to 
know that this “letter” extolling 
the virtues of socialistic achieve- 
ment has already appeared in 
several papers. Mr Sutherland 
ran the “letter” off on a duplicat- 
ing machine and to gain maxi- 
mum publicity sent it in to many 
editorial offices.—Editor.) 


Elevator profits ! 


Dear Sir :— 


In your October issue you 
head one of your editorials, 
“Profits for Baby Shoes,” 


You have left the impression 
that you are in favor of profits 
regardless of morals or what- 
ever channels are necessary to 
gauge a sufficient amount of 
profit from any deal. 


There is such a thing as pros- 
titution which is frowned upon 
generally, especially prostituted 
profits. You can see this kind of 
profits in the elevators full of 
grain, in demurrage paid to 
shipping which costs the farm- 
ers millions of dollars annually, 
most of which are unnecessary 
and wasteful, but as long as 
there is a huge kitty to dip into 
no one seems to ind the 
methods of profit as long as the 
farmer takes the loss. 


Did you intend to leave the 
impression you are in favor of 
prostitution both in sex and pro- 
fit? 

Yours truly, 
Harold Pope, 
Richlea, Sask. 


(Readers are requested to be as 
brief as possible when writing to 
the “Letters to the Editor” page. 
For lack of space, we regret that 
lengthy letters cannot be printed 
in their entirety.—Editor.) 


“That's just onother fringe bene- 
fit we give our hired hand.” 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


AUCTIONEERS 


SIM’S AUCTION MART — Western Can- 
ada’s largest Weekly Auction Mart, Sales 
every Monday and Thursday. Purebred 
Livestock, Farm and Furniture Sales. Alex 

. Sim, Keith Sim, Box 453, Red Deer, 
Alberta. © 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


BATTERY WEAK? DEAD? RUN DOWN? 
Easy starting. better lights, longer life 
after ‘‘Battery-Reviver’” treatment. Price, 
$1.50 (6 to 12-volt battery); 3 packages, 
$3.50; treatment for 32-volt light plant, 
$10.00. “Guaranteed satisfaction. Western 
Distributors, Box 24BR, Regina, Sask. 


POWER-PAC! PEPS UP ANY CAR, 
TRUCK, TRACTOR, ENGINE, Just add 
to oil. Increases oil pressure and com- 
pression; cuts oil and gas consumption; 
saves costly repair bills; adds years of life 
to old engines. Tested. Recommended. 
Guaranteed! Price, $3.25 per can; or $9.00 
fof 8 cans (Postpaid). Western Distribu- 
tors, Box 24-JR, Regina, Sask. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MEN — WOMEN 


EARN MORE! BOOKKEEPING, SALES- 
MANSHIP,’ Shorthand, Typewriting, etc. 
Lessons 50c. Ask for free circular No. 34. 
Canadian Correspondence -Courses, 1290 
Bay Street, Toronto. 


- DOLL HOSPITAL 


DOLL WIGS—Nylon; combable and wash- 
able Te fit 9” circumference head, $2.75; 
11” circumference head, $3.00; 13” circum- 
ference head, $3.25; 15” circumference 
head, $3.50; 16” circumference head, $3.75, 
also dolis painted and repaired. Doll Hos- 


pital, 444 - 11th St_S.E., Medicine Hat. 
EDUCATIQNAL 
AUCTIONEERING CAN be for you. Write 


for information. , Wstern College of Auc- 
tioneering., Bex 1458-FR, Billings, Mont. 
neem nt tna a en nro to neh enn 


FARMS FOR SALE 


IDEAL STOCK RANCH — Approximately 
820 acres-in the Camrose District, Alberta’ 
For further information please write The 
Canada Permanent Trust Company, 10126 
100 Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 

SSS 


FOR SALE 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for 
1957-58. Gifts, Textiles, Dry Goods, 
Paints, Hardware, Toys, comping Equip- 
ment. Only 25c Refundable, chaefer, 
Box 370, Drummondville, Que. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS | 


THANKS TO THE PEOPLE WHO 
WROTE us regarding Chinchillas. We still 
have a few more pair for sale at this very 
SPECIAL sale price. Write Maurice Kirk, 
care of CALGARY CHINCHILLA RANCHs 
RR. 3 Calgary, Alberta. 


HOBBIES 


WANTED! OLD COINS! TOKENS! Bills! 
Canadian and U.S.A. List your coins de- 
nomination, year, condition, or send ..50c 
for price list. Reliable Agency, Box 5-CR, 
Regina, Sask. + 


ADULTS! .SEND 10c FOR"THE WORLD'S 
funniest joke novelty cards. Western Dis- 
tributors. Box 24FR, Regina. 


s 


LIVESTOCK 


PARSLOW & DENOON, Stockyards, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, the oldest Livestock Com- 
mission Merchants in Alberta, Established 
since 1915. Office 5.5058, 5-5755; Night 
CHery 4-1651, CHery 4-2848. 


ADAMS, WOOD & WEILLER, LTD., live- 
stock Commission Agents, Alberta Stock- 
yards, Calgary. Phones: 5-5121; Nights: 
CHery 4-8075; CHery 4-2650. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 

AGENT, PAUL & MacDONALD, prompt, 

efficient service. Office telephone 5-5801; 

percents CHery 4-0485; 87-1738, €algary, 
erta. 


SWINE 


100% GRADE A 


In our strict selection of Davern Land- 
race boars and gilts for sale to breed- 
ers, many are culled. These Landrace 
swine are sent for slaughtef and with- 
out exception every one has made 
Grade A. Our rigid standards are in 
your interests. . Write for details of 
Davern Landrace today. Davern Farms 
Ltd., Box 386, Hamilton, Ont. 


PERSONAL 


AUTHORS INVITED SUBMIT MSS. all 
types (including Poems) for book publica- 
tion. Reasonable terms. Stockwell Ltd., 
Ilfracombe, England. (estd. 1898). 


TIRED? NERVOUS? NO ENERGY? 
FEEL LIKE NEW IN 10 DAYS 


Constantly tired, nervous, feel weak, tense, 
irritable, lack. appetite? Your trouble 
may be vitamin deficiencies. Regain your 
youthful vigor, zest for living with famous 
one-a-day ‘‘VITAJET”’ tablets. 25 proven, 
essential vitamins, minerals, _ including 
amazing newly discovered blood building 
B-12.. Thousands feel full of pep, years 
younger. Buy direct, save 60%. 30 tablets, 
$2.00; 100 tablets, $5.00, Postpaid. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Free: ‘‘Better Health 
for Canadians’, Order today. Vitamin 
Company of Canada, Dept. FRR-11, Post 
Office Box 1, Outremont, Que. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC, SONGS COPY- 
RIGHTED. Free Examination. Send Poems 
to Harmonist, Box 40 (R), Erindale, Ont. 


LADIES | NEW IMPROVED DUPREE 
PILLS ! Kelp relieve pain, etc., associated 
with monthly periods. $3.00 or (Triple 
strength). . Cotes pills, $5.00. Airmailed. 
Western Distributors, Box 24AR, Regina, 


REINCARNATION—Manifold the renewals 
of my birth have been, Arjuna! And of 
thy births, too ...O slayer of thy foes. 
Song Celestial. 


ADULTS — FREE INTERESTING DIS- 


, CUSSIONS on planned parenthood, concep- 


tion control, marriage education. Write to 
Western Universal Sales, Box 390, Varsity 
View, Manitoba. 


“IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO LOVE” — 
Frank, Revealing, New Book (191 pages). 
Assures love, happiness and vital sex-life, 
Plus Birth Control booklet Free if you 
order now! Send 50c today! Western Dis- 
tributors, Box 24GVR, Regina, Sask. 


RUPTURE RELIEF 


Write today for details British Rupture 
Support recommended by doctors. Free 
trial, offer. _No matter how heavy your 
work — the Beasley will hold your rupture 
so comfortably you'll hardly know you're 
wearing it. Beasley’s, Dept. FR, 60 Front 
Street West, Toronto. © 


PINWORMS O RTAPEWORMS could be 
the reason for your feeling of ill-health. 
Request full information’ telling you how 
“B-Well’’ has helped thousands. Mul- 
veney’s Remedies, Dept FR, 199 Ossington 
Ave., Toronto 5, Ont. 


More money with 
crop rotation. 


aie rotation benefits, in 
— what is believed to be the 
oldest continuous irrigated rota- 
tion in North America, are being 
proven at the Lethbridge Exper- 
imental Farm. 


The rotation, started in 1910, 
consists of 6 years of alfalfa and 
1 year each of oats, barley, 
wheat and sugar beets. Hach 
plot receives 15 tons of manure 
in the fall of the second and 
eighth years; a total of 30 tons 
per rotation period. The south 
half of each plot receives 100 
pounds ammonium phosphate 
(11-48-0) during 3 of the 10 
years. 


The average yields per acre 


for wheat, oats and barley are: 
58.1,-104.3 and 75.2 on the fer- 
tilized plots; and 53.3, 96.9 and 
66.2 on the others. 


The highest yields per acre 
recorded are: wheat, 71.4 bus. in 
1937; oats, 150.5 in 1950; barley, 
99.2 in 1947. The highest aver- 
age alfalfa yields occur in the 
second year; the fertilized’ plot 
averaging 4.05 tons per acre, 
compared with 3.04 tons from 
the unfertilized plot. Sugar 
beets yielded 18.38 tons per acre 
against 15.49 tons. 


Soil analysis show that nitro- 
gen and organic matter have 
increased over the years. Since 
no potash has been added, the 
continuing high yields indicate 
that the acreage being used is 
not lacking in potash. 
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Attend “THE ROYAL” 
with 
OSS — 

HENRY | 


Feeling that the farming public should 
have a first hand view of the successes of 
Alberta exhibitors at the Royal. Winter Fair, 
‘Radio Station CFCN, through Farm Director 
Ross Henry, has pledged support in publiciz- 
ing the annual Canadian Pacific trip to 
Toronto. On his daily farm programs over 
CFCN, Ross will be reporting the build-up of 
registrations for the trip. It is hoped that 
if enough people indicate their intention of 
joining the tour, a special train could be 
made up to leave from Calgary. Plan now 
to join CFCN's Ross Henry and make this 
the biggest and best Alberta tour to visit 
the Royal Winter Fair. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


: Semi-All-Expense Tour to 


The Royal Winter Fair 


: Toronto, November 15-23, 1957 


: FOR_DETAILS 


~ 


contact ROSS HENRY at-CFCN or your local Canadian Pacific 
Agent. 


fe ; CALGARY 


H 
| 


ame TIME F FOR. ‘PLAY 


Ce: 
> am WORLDS 3240 
PUZELEMAKER hae ACH OF THE ABOVE LETTERS /S REPRE= 


ve FAMILY ENTERTAINER e VESS 1 Nine ee 
PICTURES. AND WRITE THE 


WHAT DID THE INDIAN SHOOT ? "ore 


RAW A STRAIGHT LINE FROM ARROW “A” 70 THE BERS AND ADD THEN CORRECTLY THE 
JD) NEXT ARROW /T PO/NTS TO AND SO ON UN TLL You TOTAL, WHEN TRANSLATED, W/LL SPELL THE | 


HAVE JOINED THEM ALz, ai ah Adil OW ARROW "ZY NAME OF AN INSECT . 


WRITE TOTAL HERG iy eS 
TRANSEATED INSECT coat goes ak a 


peilied me apip ‘poTyY SNOLLYISNWWAL 'b92/ 3 7YL0L 
"ESL LYxNk OF AT SEE Ble “NOlLN7G, 


| WHAT an ov A BY . 


ADDING LINES TO THESE SPIRALS ? FOR EXAMPLE. 


<. Gumeen 


YDS! PRINT THE THIRD LETTER OF 
EACH NUMBER IN THE BOXES BELOW 
THEM TO SPELL OUT MY AGE 


ERE ARE 
MR. AND 
MRS. TURNER. 
THEY ARE VERY 
KIND To ANIMALS. 


RY TO SPELL 

FIVE FIVE - 
LETTER WORDS BY 
USING THESE LETTERS 


70 SPELL EACH WORD. 


"SW FL ONY SIL 
“NWVPLS SLVIN SPLOW "CECLO9 SITES WOLBHL Wows $6022: NolLOTAS 
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bead 


Lorene; 


FOLLOW FOOTI 


from Coast to Coast: 


AL SHAVER 


He's the Greatest ! Follow his play-by-play 
BIG FOUR and WIFU Broadcasts 


CFM RAO 


One ‘thing about a child is that he never thanks you for doing - 
He is so sure you want to. : 


cos (co (orm (som (ce (oo (ae 


something for him... 


Ce ee 


| Al Christmas 
... Present 


That will be a reminder to a friend every month of the year, 
and will cost little, is a subscription to the— 


FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO FARM SUBSCRIBERS 


10 Years for $1 00 


This Special farm rate applies only in Manitoba; Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. All others, $1.00 per year. 


B 
B 
R 
B 
% 
B 


Send cheque, postal note, or money order to: 


THE: FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


Box 620, Calgary, Alberta 


Application Form : —_ Please Mark : 
NEW [Jj or RENEWAL [7] 
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ALBERTENSIS 
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SMALL COUNTRY 
CREAMERY 
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~The Dairy business, to survive, must keep abreast 
of modern manufacturing techniques and put them into 
practice. The manufacturing of one product in small 
plants does not fit in today’s modern business practice. 


To be successful today and give the maximum ser- 
vice with the best possible returns to the producer, 
plants must be so situated as to obtain the highest pos- 
sible volume and the~opportunity to handle, manufac- 
ture, or procéss a variety of products. That the indus- 
try is fully aware of this trend is reflected in the mor- 
tality among the smaller plants. Canada, in 1942 had 
2,000 plants handling milk and cream, in 1957 there are 
988. The same period shows a reduction in the number 
of Cheese factories from 1,200 to 427 and the number 
of small creameries dropped from 1,459 to 1,040, 


In spite of the reduced number of factories today, 
they are handling more than twice the volume of fluid 
milk and cream, manufacturing more than 17,000,000 
lbs. more butter than all factories in 1942. 


More volume in fewer plants resulted in more 
money for the producer. Between 1941 and 1956 the 
farm price of milk for fluid sales increased by 131% and 
the farm price for churning cream by 76%. Wages in 
the industry increased by 162%. Notwithstanding these 
increased payments to producers — the consumer was 
asked to pay only an 80% increase for fluid milk and 
only 71% for butter. 


The industry feels that they have complete justifi- 
cation for the consolidating of their facilities wherever 
possible and as the opportunity arises, this point of view 
is accepted by the vast majority of producers, who, after 
the first initial disappointment in the closing of a local 
creamery realize that greater savings have been made 
possible to the ultimate benefit of both producer and 
consumer. 


Ship your dairy products to the’ C. A. D. Pool “owned 
and operated by those it serves.” 


Central Alberta Dairy Poo! 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CENTRAL ALBERTA AND IN 
SOUTH AT CALGARY, BROOKS AND LETHBRIDGE. 
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